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LIANG CHEN TUNG, 


Appointed Chinese Minister to the United States. 
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INVITATION. 


\/istes are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness éach stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of: illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
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| The glory of it is mainly theirs. 
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every year, and seems likely to do so for years to 
come. 

But not every landowner has pear-trees, and 
on almost every farm or garden-patch potatoes 
are grown, so it is well to make note also of a 
praiseworthy habit recently developed by certain 
New Hampshire crows. Probably these crows 
did their share of corn-pulling in the spring, but 
all that was forgiven when, as summer came, 
they began to hunt and devour potato - bugs. 
Farmers in the region of Groveton assert in all 
seriousness that the crows have really been doing 
this, and making a clean job of it, too. Perhaps 
the customary diet failed. Or perhaps the crows, 
wise birds that they are, decided that it was time 
to shed their evil reputations and make themselves 
respected and beloved. If that was their aim, they 
could hardly have chosen more effective means. 

Lastly, these disconnected paragraphs may 
fittingly end with congratulations on the success 
of Old Home Week. That heart-warming festival 
touched the farms and the country very closely. 
Substantial 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. benefit from it should accrue to them. The 


Eig Chinese Empire has been most capably 


prosperous city folk who have “been back” 


represented at’ Washington since May, 1897, during July and August owe it to themselves 
by Mr. Wu Ting-fang, and it bids fair to be as | now to do something for. the lasting good of the 


well served by Liang Chen Tung, 
to take the place of that nimble-witted and | 
——— diplomat. The very fact that Mr. 
Liang has been appointed is, moreover, an indi- | 


cation that the imperial court has set its face in | 


the right direction ; for he was one of the young | Seteemind Gut Diath tants of Bat tanees 


men sent to this country in and about the year 
1872 to study American institutions and laws, 
and he is said to be thoroughly in sympathy with 
modern ideas. 

The new minister, a portrait of whom appears 
on the front cover, is now about forty-one years 
of age. He was educated at Phillips Andover 


Academy and at Yale, and his first important | 


appointment after his return home was as inter- 
preter for Li Hung Chang when that famous 
Chinaman was minister to London. Later he 
was secretary of a special mission to Japan, 
and when Queen V ictoria’s jubilee was celebrated 
he filled a similar position in the embassy which 
went to London, being knighted on this occasion. 
He was a member of the party sent to Germany, 
last year, to make apologies for the murder of 
Baron von Ketteler, and has recently served as 
secretary of the Chinese embassy to the coronation 
of King Edward. 


« almost any household are women who can 
tell strange stories of needle-points broken off 
in the flesh and wandering through the body to 
reappear in unexpected places, but there are 
elements of novelty in the case of a man in Indian 
Orchard, Massachusetts, that make it worth 
noting. For some time he had been troubled 
with excruciating pains in his left arm and 
shoulder, and after he had unavailingly treated 
himself for rheumatism a physician examined 
him and decided that the suffering was caused 
by some foreign substanee. So the doctor made 
an incision in the fleshy part of the shoulder, and 
less than an inch below the surface came upon 
the sharp point of a shawl-pin which, when 
drawn out, proved to be two and a half inches 
long. ‘The shawl-pin man has no idea how the 
thing—which was all there but the head—got 
into his body. The most plausible explanation 
is that when he was too small to remember the 
occurrence the pin was somehow driven into his 
foot, and that it has been all these years working 
up to his shoulder. The marvel is that it dodged 
the vital organs on the way. 
B by agricultural papers continue to tempt atten- 
tion with articles appealing to every one who 
loves the land. One or two may be summarized, 
although even the summaries must be crowded 
together. Here, for instance, is the experience 
of a Maine lawyer and legislator whose time is 
“worth money,” but who values his trees so 
highly that he permits no one else to work around 
them. He keeps them free from borers by dig- 
ging a trench three inches wide and three inches 
deep around each tree, cleaning the trunk, wrap- 
ping it closely with tarred paper—from the 
bottom of the trench to a point four inches above 
the level of the ground—and then filling the trench 
with wood-ashes well heaped up. On large trees 
a thick coating of coal-tar gives equally good 
results. This is not necessarily a novel formula, 
but it is interesting in that it is the result of 
independent observation by a professional man, 
who cannot always avoid bores in business hours, 
but who does know how to keep off borers when 
he gets home and begins to live. 

Again, speaking of fruit-trees, vacation visitors 
to Boston may like to learn that in the enclosure 
at the corner of Schuyler Street and Blue Hill 
Avenue, nearly opposite the Grove Hall car- 
sheds, still stands the first tree that bore seckel 
pears in: New England. The parent tree grew 
on the farm owned by Colonel Matlock of 
Philadelphia, who, says American Gardening, 
obtained the variety while travelling abroad. 
The colonel and ’Squire Seaver of Dorchester 
were fellow members of Congress and fast 
friends, and so the New Englander received 
several sprouts of the new seckel. He brought 
them home in a potato, grafted them into a 
healthy pear-tree, they “‘took,’”’ and in due time 
the Boston palate experienced a novel and 
pleasing sensation. ‘The old tree is now five feet 
and four inches in circumference and thirty-five 


who is | old place. 


A STRING OF RED TAPE. 


iA short time ago the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives at Washington was officially 


| worth had accidentally broken the tongue of his 





feet high, bears from two to five bushels of fruit 


wagon, and that the government owed him three 
dollars. This was oceasioned by an unmanage- 
able government team of six strenuous mules. 
The Washington Post tells the result of the 
accident as follows: 

It required a great expanse of manuscript to 
convey this intelligence, and when a printer in 
the government printing-office had consumed 
two or three dollars’ worth of time in putting all 
of the story into type, locking it into forms, and 
making it ready for the press, there were four 
pages of ordinary book form, winding up with a 
paragraph affidavit, which ends: “And further 
deponent sayeth not. Daniel Lewis, his X 
mark.” 

Elihu Root, as Secretary of War, signed the 
communication, to which were affixed fourteen 
military indorsements. Three were made at 
Fort Leavenworth by the adjutant of the Fourth 
Cavalry, the quartermaster of the same, and the 
captain of the corps of engineers commanding. 
Two were made at department headquarters in 
Missouri by the chief quartermaster and the brig- 
adier-general commanding. The seventh and the 
eighth were made in Washington by the assistant 
adjutant-general and the deputy quarter- 
master-general. 

Then back to Omaha went the request of Dan 
Lewis, teamster, for three dollars for the broken 
wagon tongue. There it received another in- 
dorsement, and then three more indorsements 
were put on at Fort Leavenworth. Again 
Omaha added an indorsement, and the string of 
red tape ended as the document travelled on to 
Washington with the indorsement by Quarter - 
master-General Ludington. 

In the fulness of time Dan Lewis’s name 
will beembalmed in one of the big books that will 
be known to future generations as “House 


Docs.” 
* © 


DISCIPLINING THE BISHOP. 


| was the pleasant portion of Brother Anderson, 

of whom a writer in Lippincott’s Magazine 
tells, to contribute to the gaiety of a Southern 
Methodist conference by doing a sum in simple 
addition. 

“Brother Anderson,” said the presiding bishop, 
“how is your prayer-meeting progressing ?”’ 

“Well,” began the brother, “we are not doing 
quite as well as I would like. We have fifteen 
regular attendants.” 

“Fifteen!” repeated the bishop, in a tone of 
mingled displeasure and reproach. “If I were 
there, there would be more than fifteen !” 

“Yes, bishop,” replied Brother Anderson, 
calmly, “if you were there, there would be 
sixteen.” 
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HE old clock in the town-house tower 
struck five as Nat Powers hurried home- 
ward in wet clothes and without a hat. 

His round, freckled face wore an anxious look, 
and he was paler than usual. He broke intoa 
run as he came in sight of the big brick house 
where he lived with his aunt. 

Aunt Jane stood in the door, waiting for 
him. Her face was stern, and the look in her 
cold gray eyes made him shiver. 

“So you’ve come, have you?” she asked, 
sharply. ‘‘Where’ve you been since school 
closed an hour ago ?’”’ 

“The boys teased me to go swimming with 
’em, but I said you wouldn’t let me; and I 
just went down a minute to see which could 
swim the fastest, and—and—I —” stammered 
the boy. 

“And you went in, too, without stopping to 
take your clothes off, that’s very evident!’ 
interrupted Aunt Jane. “You might just as 
well tell the truth about it as long as anybody 
can see it!” 

“T am telling the truth!” faltered Nat. “I 
didn’t go in swimming; but just as I was 
coming away —” 

“That'll do,” said Aunt Jane. “One sin 
leads to another. A boy that will disobey will 
very likely tell a lie to hide it. Now you’d 
better take your pail and milk the cow and do 
your chores, while I think what punishment 
I’d better give you. ’Twon’t be any light one 
for such an offense. Disobedience and lying 
are two of the greatest sins—and after the 
bringing up you’ve had!” 

Nat took the tin pail from the porch and 
milked the cow. He fed and watered the 
horse, brought wood and split kindling; he 
even went to the cellar for potatoes without 
being told to do so, but all the time he kept 
thinking. 

He was not very brave when he thought of 
Aunt Jane’s punishments. He had been sub- 
jected to an iron rule. For every mistake he 
had suffered. Every time he forgot he was 
given something that he did remember. Aunt 
Jane never forgot, and Aunt Jane never made 
mistakes. She had no patience with people 
who had such weaknesses. - 

When Nat could think of nothing more to 
do, he went in and stood by the kitchen stove. 
Presently Aunt Jane came from the pantry, 
untied her blue-checked apron and hung it up. 
She did not look at Nat. 


“If you’ve got your chores done you can go | 


to bed,” she said, presently. “I haven’t any 


use for such a boy—one that can’t be trusted. | 


Of course you won’t expect any supper, and I 
haven’t yet decided what I had better do to 
you. Afterall the trouble I’ve had,—taking you 
when you was a baby,—I must say I didn’t 
expect such a return as this. But, then, there 
isn’t such a thing as gratitude in this world!’ 


| head ; it feels queer, 
jand I 











felt that she would not be doing her duty unless 
she punished him severely. 

But after she had vainly called him twice, 
growing niore angry every minute, she began 
to grow alarmed. What if the boy had run 


away! She sank down in a chair, overcome 
at the bare possibility of the thing. 

Her family had always been highly respect- 
able,—none more so in the town,—and this 
would be the first 
shadow of disgrace that 
had ever come to them. 
Then she had expected 
that Nat, would take 
care of her when she 
got too old to work, 
and finally inherit the 
fine farm which be- 
longed to her. 

After a few minutes 
she rose, built a fire 
and set on the teakettle, 
after filling it at the 
pump. Then, with 
resolute steps, she 
climbed the steep 
stairs to the attic, 
and pushed open 
the door. Nat 
sprang up and 
turned toward her 
a frightened face. 
He was half- 
dressed, and he had 
his damp jacket in 
one hand. His face 
was very red. 

“QO Aunt Jane, 
don’t punish me 
this morning!’”’ he 
moaned, “I tried 
to get up when the 
gong sounded, but 
something is the 
matter with my 


*most fell 
over. I guess I’ll feel 
better in a little while, 
so I can do the chores, 
if you’ll wait a little.” 

Aunt Jane stood 
holding open the door 
with one hand. Nota 
muscle of her stern face 
relaxed. 

“Well, I guess your 
sin has brought its own 
punishment this time,” 
she said. “You’re likely to havea run of fever 
and make me no end of trouble. You’d better 
spunk up and come down-stairs where I can 
tend to you without running my feet off. You 


As Nat climbed the stairs to his room in the | can do it well enough if you only think so.” 


attic he wished in his heart that Aunt Jane | 
had left him to the tender mercies of the town | 


fathers when his father and mother died. He 
slipped out of his wet clothes and into bed, 
where he lay shivering for hours; but at last 
he fell into a troubled sleep. 

Aunt Jane, too, had a restless night. The 
look of mute appeal in Nat’s eyes troubled her. 
It reminded her of the boy’s mother when she 
asked her to be good to her baby. Well, had 
she not been good to him? He had plenty 
of wholesome food to eat, and comfortable 
clothes, and all the privileges of a Christian 
home. What more could any reasonable boy 
ask ? 

She had to acknowledge that Nat had been 
a pretty good boy—much better than the aver- 
age. There was not a boy in town who did 
half the work that he did. He was always 
cheerful and willing, if he was a little forgetful. 
This was his first real act of disobedience, and 
after thinking it over for several hours, Aunt 
_ Jane concluded if the boy seemed very penitent 
in the morning, and promised never to disobey 
her again, to overlook this offense. Then she 
fell into a restful sleep. 

But when she went to the kitchen on the 
next morning, expecting to find the fire 
burning and the teakettle singing as usual, and 


found everything as it had been left the night | 
before, her heart hardened against Nat. She | 





With his aunt’s cold eyes upon him Nat sat 
up and attempted to put on his jacket, but 
grew white about his mouth and fell over on 
the bed, perfectly motionless. 

Jane Powers was alarmed at this unexpected 
state of affairs. She had never been sick 
enough to call a doctor in all the forty years 
of her life. She really knew very little about 
sickness. Nat’s father had died very suddenly. 
She did not know but that Nat was dead. 

She hurried down-stairs and across the field 
to Mr. Howe’s, her nearest neighbor, without 
stopping to put on her bonnet. Mr. Howe’s 
widowed daughter, Roxana, who lived there 
with her son, had a reputation as a nurse. 
She would know just what to do. Roxana 
saw her neighbor coming through the gap in 
the fence. 

“Something must be the matter over at Jane 
Powers’s, for she is hurrying here as fast as 
she can come,” said Roxana to her mother. 
“?*Most likely the cow is choked with an apple.” 
She ran out on the porch, followed by her 
mother. 

“ Anything the matter?” she asked, anx- 
iously. “Why, Jane Powers, what has hap- 
pened? ‘You’re as white as milk.” 

“Tt’s Nat!” Miss Jane managed to say. 
“T don’t know whether he’s dead or fainted.” 

With the last word she turned and hurried 
back. Roxana caught up her Shaker bonnet 








and followed, calling back over her shoulder 
to her mother not to worry. 

Roxana was short and fat, and could 
not hurry very fast, and besides she had 
seen a good deal of sickness, and thought 
probably Nat was not so “bad off” as his 
aunt imagined. When she reached the | 
door Jane was stirring the fire nervously. 

“You go up and see,” she said to Roxana. 

“T’ve got boiling water, and if you want any- 
thing just call down to me. He’s up in the 
attic. Maybe he’s all right now.” 
Roxana came down ina few minutes. The 
calm look on her face reassured Miss Powers. | 
““He’d come to before I got up there,” she 
said; “but, Jane, he’s a pretty sick boy. He’s 
got a raging fever, and his clothes are wet 





yet. It can’t be possible you didn’t make him | 





change ’em after being in the 
water! 1’m surprised at you! 
If I was you I should send 
for Doctor Strong as soon as 
I could. I’m willing to do 
all I can, but to tell the truth, 
Jane, I don’t like the looks of 
those fainting spells, and I 
don’t like to run any risk.” 
Jane Powers looked up quickly. 


She won- | 
dered how Roxana knew about Nat’s being | 


in the water. People called Miss Powers 
* close -mouthed’’ about her affairs, and she 
was not at all in the habit of taking advice 
kindly from any one. But Roxana Bean was 
so kind-hearted it was hard to be vexed with 
her. 

“You can go over and get my Perky to go for 
the doctor. He’ll do your chores, too, if you 
look after him a little. I guess he’ll do pretty | 
well,” said Roxana. 

All the time she was talking she was filling 
bottles with hot water and brewing boneset | 
tea. She started up-stairs with both hands 
full. 

The next time she came down Miss Powers | 
had the table set for two, with a plate of bacon | 
and eggs, cream biscuit and coffee. 

“Sit down and eat a bite,” she said to Roxana. | 
“You ought not to do any more on an empty | 
stomach. I’ll pour you out some coffee.” 

“Have you sent for Doctor Strong?” asked 
Roxana. 

“Perky’s gone for him,” answered Jane, 
shortly. 

“Well, then, I will eat a little, Jane. He! 
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seems to be more quiet just now. And then I 
think we’d better move him down into one of 
the south chambers.”’ 

Jane Powers set down her cup of coffee so 
suddenly she slopped it over on the clean table- 
cloth. 

“T can’t have my spare chambers all clut- 
tered up!” she said, sharply. “I’m surprised 
at you, Roxana!” 

“What are you keeping ’em for?” asked 
Roxana. “If they were mine I should let Nat 
have one of the pleasantest of ’em for his own. 
I believe in taking the good of things as I go 
along, and not leave ’em for heirs you know 
not who.” 

“And how would it look in a week?” asked 
Jane, twisting a corner of her apron, then 
smoothing it out again. “The whole house 


**WHERE’VE YOU BEEN SINCE 
SCHOOL CLOSED, AN HOUR AGO?’’ 


would be swarming with flies; and then 
Cousin Seth’s girls come down in the summer, 
sometimes, and they want all the room there 
is.” 

“Tf I was you, Jane,” said Roxana, helping . 
herself to a second slice of bacon, “I shouldn’t 
care about having Doctor Strong know that 
I put my only nephew and heir in that little 
tucked-up room when all those others were 
empty; but folks is different, and I s’pose 
you’ll do as you please about it, only it’s going 
to be a little tough on me to climb all those 
stairs a-carrying one hundred and eighty 
pounds.” 

It pleased Miss Jane, when they had finished 
their breakfast, to go up to the big south room, 
with the four windows looking west and south 
over meadow and orchard, and make it ready 
for the sick boy; but he took no notice of his 
improved surroundings. 

The doctor looked very grave when he came 
down to the kitchen, where Miss Jane was 
making him a cup of hot coffee. He was a 
man who never talked unless he had something 
to say. Some people said he would be more 
popular if he talked more; but as he had little 
rest, night or day, he did not mind what people 
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said. He began to measure out powders in 
silence. 

“You don’t think Nat is going to be very sick, 
do you, doctor ?”’ asked Miss Jane, after she had 
waited for the doctor to give his opinion. 

“Yes,” answered Doctor Strong, without 
looking up. 

“But you don’t think he’s dangerous—nothing 
but what he’ll get over?” The woman’s tone 
betrayed her anxiety, although she tried hard 
to conceal it. 

“Give these powders every hour, and the liquid 
in the tumbler once in two hours, and keep him 
as quiet as possible. I will look in again before 
night.” This he said to Roxana, who entered 
the kitchen at that moment with a pitcher in her 
hand. Shutting up his medicine-chest, the doctor 
turned to Miss Powers. 

“He is a very sick boy,” he said, “but we’ll do 
what we can to save him. Boys of his stamp 
are not common. The world needs him. You 
have reason to be proud of your nephew, Miss 
Powers.” 

Miss Powers looked at the doctor in aston- 
ishment. 

“Nathan is a pretty good boy, generally,” she 
said, “but I’ve never seen anything remarkable 
about him; no reason to be very proud of him. 
I’m sure I don’t know what you mean, doctor !”’ 

“Ts it possible you haven’t heard of his brave 
deed last night?” asked the doctor. “Why, the 
whole town is talking about it! There isn’t 
one boy in a hundred with his presence of mind 
and courage!” Then the doctor, with a bow, 
hurriedly left the house. 

“You don’t mean to say you hayen’t heard 
that Nat saved Sammy Root from drowning ?” 
said Roxana. “He didn’t tell you? Well, if 
that don’t beat me! He ain’t much like my 
Perky. Why, my Perky was so excited he 
talked of nothing else all the evening, and he 
couldn’t sleep without dreadful dreams !”’ 

“Tell me about it, Roxana.’’ 

“You see, the Center School boys all went in 
swimming, ’cept Nat, and Sammy Rovt,—he 
always was a venturesome boy, you know,— 
he swam out to the middle of the river; and the 
first thing they knew he was screaming and 
throwing up his hands. Sammy was taken with 
the eramp, and every one of those boys lost their 
heads and did nothing but scream for help. I 
s’pose he was so far off they thought there wa’n’t 








nothing they could do. But Nat just plunged 
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Don’t you worry, and you’ll be able to be out 
doing the chores yourself before long.” 

The sick boy smiled his gratitude into the 
motherly face bending over him and fell into a 
sweet, refreshing sleep. 

A week later Nat sat in an easy chair before 
the window, looking out upon the wonderful 
view spread out before him. 

“My, isn’t this a pleasant room, Aunt Jane?” 
he asked. “There’s the mill, and the woods 
beyond, where the big chestnuts grow ; then you 
can see the river, and over beyond is South 
Hadley village. ‘Then you can see Mount Tom 
from the other window.” 

“JT guess I’ll have to let you have this room 
for your own,” said Aunt Jane, looking up from 
her mending. 

“Oh, you don’t mean for all the time?” cried 
the boy. 

“Yes, you might as well. It would be consid- 
erable bother to move you back; and if Cousin 
Seth’s girls all come at once they’ll have to sleep 
two in a room; it won’t hurt them any. It’s 
right over my room, too, so if I should want 
anything in the night 1 could call you.” 

“Oh, jolly! I guess the other boys’ll wish 
they had such a room. Would you mind if I let 
’em come up and see it, if I have them scrape 
their feet clean ?” 

“T guess they’! be ready to come fast enough,” | 
said Aunt Jane. “Sammy and some of them | 





have been here about every day to inquire about 
you. I thought I’d let them come up and see 
you by to-morrow. You'll be lonesome, I sup- 
pose, for I shall have to be about my work, and 
Mrs. Bean thinks she must be home helping about 
the canning and pickling. I sha’n’t let but one 
come up at a time fora little while, for fear you’ll 
get too tired.” 

“OQ Aunt Jane! Iwish you’d let me do some- 
thing !” cried Nat, his pale face flushing. “If you 
only would, just once!’ 

“T must go down and see if my bread ain’t 
ready to goin the oven. It takes a sight now, 
you have such an appetite!” said Aunt Jane. 
“What is it you want?” 

“Bend your head down so’s I can whisper it !” 


eried the boy. Then he threw his arms round 
her neck. 
“T want to kiss you, because you’re so good 


to me!”’ he whispered. ‘‘You’re just as good as 
my own mother could be, and I’ll never do any- 
thing you don’t want to have me again—never !”’ 

“Hush, Nat! Why, how foolish you act! 
You ought to be ashamed! Don’t ever do it 
again!’’ cried Miss Powers, wriggling out of 
Nat’s rough embrace. Then she hurried down- 
stairs, blushing like a girl, and with a strange, 
new feeling in the region of her heart. 

Nat gazed out of the window upon the beauti- 
ful world with a look of perfect happiness on 
his pale, boyish face. 





HEN Caroline Flanders was 
informed that she had been 
elected secretary and treasurer 

of the Candy Club, she was very much surprised | on the spindle are as good as cash. Aren’t you | 


and not at all delighted; for, while sixteen- 
year-old Caroline had no objection to candy, 
she frankly hated everything per- 
taining in any way to the science of 
numbers. 
“Oh no!” eried Caroline, when 
the announcement was made. “Let 
somebody else do it. You know 


in and swam for him. Sammy’d gone down for | there isn’t a mathematical hair in 


the last time before Nat reached him, but Nat | my head. 
dove down and brought hina to shore, or to where | pecuniary difficulties inside of two 
the other boys could help him.” They said Nat | weeks. You know I can’t add with 
was about tuckered out, but Sammy come to all | any sort of accuracy, and as for 
The Widow Root was just unstrung | counting money —” 


right. 
when she heard of it. "T'was a dreadful narrow | 


escape. Why, here I am talking, and it’s time | Fletcher, cheerfully. 
to give Nat another powder. ‘That one the | we never have any money to count. 


doctor give him seemed to quiet him so he went 
off to sleep.” 


When the door closed behind Roxana, Aunt | each meeting. There are only ten 
Jane sat down in her kitchen chair and looked | of us, so you can’t possibly make 


steadily at a row of tin pans on the dresser for | 
fully ten minutes, but no one was ever the wiser | 
for her thoughts. 

‘There was very little time for the two women 
to sit down to think im the days that followed. 
Day and night they watched “beside the bed of 
the sick boy, but he was unconscious of their 
devotion. 

‘There came a day at last when Doctor Strong 
sat long by Nat’s bed, holding his hot wrist. 
‘There was an anxious look in his eyes. 


**Watch him very closely, Mrs. Bean, and give | 


him milk or beef tea as often as once an hour. | proceeds toa certain worthy charity. 


1 am called out of town to-night, but I will look | 
in very early in the morning.” 

“You don’t think he’s going to—to —” faltered 
Miss Jane. The doctor took pity on her. 

“With his youth and good constitution I hope 
he will be able to pull through,” he said. 

“JT don’t know but his constitution is all 
right, but he always looked sort of pale and 
peaked,” remarked Roxana. 

“You'd better go to bed, Jane, and if there is 
any change, I’ll call you. I shall sit up all night 
so ’s to give him nourishment.” 

Miss Powers made no answer, but she moved 
her chair to the foot of the bed, and sat there all 
the night through, without speaking. 

“The fever’s going down, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he fell into a quiet sleep before long,” 


| accepted the situation, and found 
| that her duties, for a number of 


|upon the president of the Candy 
“I think the fever will turn to-night,” he said. | Club, and suggested that the club 





said Roxana, cheerfully, from time to time. It | 


was her invariable cheerfulness that made Roxana 
a favorite with the sick. 
The first beams of the sun shone into the room 


as the boy opened his eyes and looked around. | 


Then he turned a frightened face to Roxana. 
“Does Aunt Jane know it?” he asked, in a 
whisper. 


“There, take this beef tea, dear. Why, 1 do| 


believe you are better, but you mustn’t talk. 
Does Aunt Jane know what ?” 

“That I’m in this room, She won’t like it,” 
said Nat. 

“Bless your heart, she knows all about it! 
She helped move you down. But you mustn’t 
talk er you’ll be worse. Try togo to sleep, that’s 
a good boy,” Roxana said, soothingly. 

“Has anybody done the chores?” asked the 
boy. “Old Billy won’t eat his oats unless they’re 
wet. I ought to go and see about it.” 

“Perky will see to everything. He’s a little 
siow, but I guess he’!l do pretty well for a while. 





Vl have the club in 


“Oh, that’s all right!” said Mabel 
“You know 


All you need to do is to write down 
the names of the girls present at 


very many mistakes.” 
So Caroline, with mind at rest, 


weeks, were indeed light. 

But in time the fame of the 
chocolate creams, fudges and other 
good things made by the club spread 
abroad. One day a delegate from 
the Women’s Aid Society called 


sell some of its wares and devote the 


“We'd be glad to!” said Mabel, 
with enthusiasm. “I’m sure Mr. 
Barlow would lend us the vacant store next to 
the meat-market. We could have our sale some 
afternoon next week, and I know the girls will 
all be willing to help.” 

Accordingly, the sale took place the following 
Friday, and was surprisingly successful. Within 
an hour not a crumb remained of the Dunham 
girls’ coconut squares and peppermint wafers. 
Caroline’s mountain of pop-corn balls melted—at 
the rate of two for five cents—like snow under 
an April sun. Mabel’s delicious creams were so 
popular that Mabel began to fear that she should 
be obliged to devote the rest of her life to making | 
chocolate creams, in order to fill the orders she 
had rashly consented to take. 

The Candy Club girls were, of course, delighted. 
They had succeeded beyond their wildest hopes : 
their wares were appreciated by a critical public, 
and they were all happy—except Caroline. 

As her pop-corn balls departed in couples, 


| Caroline eyed with disfavor every five-cent piece 


that dropped into her box. 

“It’s to be hoped,” she thought, absent-| 
mindedly giving thirty cents and two pop-corn 
balls in exchange for a quarter, “that all my | 
customers are honest; otherwise —’’ 

*You’ve given me too much,” said the cus- 
tomer, returning ten cents. 

“Thank you,” said Caroline. 
be a habit of mine.’’ 

She gave a sigh of relief when, later in the 
afternoon, the last pop-corn ball had vanished 
and the dish was empty ; but her joy was brief. 

“Here, Miss Treasurer,” said Mabel Fletcher, 
unceremoniously dropping a box of jingling coin | 


“That seems to 


box. Besides the money for the candy, 
we’ve had several presents. Mr. Budge 


glad we’ve done so splendidly ?” 


“Not particularly,” said Caroline, regarding | 


‘ dishonest, or should happen to confide in some 
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*€ YOU’VE GIVEN ME TOO MUCH,’’ SAID 


THE CUSTOMER. 


the box with a gloomy countenance. 
I to do with all this ?” 


“Take it home with you and count it. Give it 


to Mrs. Beeman next Wednesday, when she | 


returns from Chicago.” 


“It'll take me until next Wednesday to get it | 





gave us ten dollars. These charges | 


we es ay 





the edge of her bed, separated the coins into 
unsteady little piles, and counted industriously 
for half an hour. The bills and the larger coins 
amounted to thirty-seven dollars. She reached 
that point three times in succession without 
disaster, but beyond that everything was vague. 

She worked with nervous haste, for she was 
tired after the excitement of the day. She 
wanted, too, to get at her lessons, but the more 
she hurried, the greater was her confusion. Her 
fingers began to smell of copper, and she looked 
at Mr. Budge’s ten-dollar bill anxiously. 

“T’m wearing that bill out handling it so 
much,” said she. “I guess I’d better put it in 
an envelope. I always knew it was hard to 
count money, but I never dreamed it was as bad 
as this. I left the dimes out twice. I always 
think those two-dollar bills are ones, and I can’t 
remember the five-cent pieces because they’re 
under the pillow. I wonder how in the world 
they manage to do it in banks—oh dear! What 
an abominably shaky bed !’’ 

Careline had jarred the springs, and all her 
neat little pillars of coin had, for the fourth time, 
tumbled together in a disordered heap. The 
discouraged treasurer swept the money into its 
box, thrust the box into a drawer, and sat down 
to work at her Cesar. 

Caroline went to bed at nine o’clock, but she 
could not sleep. Her tongue was still counting 
feverishly, and she could see dollars, dimes and 
pennies dancing over her ceiling. She knew she 
could, as a last resort, take the money to her 
father, and that he would count it for her; but 
the pride of the secretary and treasurer of the 
Candy Club made such a course impossible. 

Then she began to wonder if the money were 
safe. She had never thought of it before, but no 
window in the house was more inviting to a 
porch-climber than hers. A burglar with any 
experience at all would know that the top 
drawer of a bureau was the place to look for 
valuables. She remembered shaking the contents 
of the cash-box in the dining-room before Nora, 
the cook. Nora herself was honest, but suppose 
Nora should inadvertently mention it to her 
young man. Suppose the young man should be 


dishonest relative ! 

Caroline, thoroughly frightened, crept out of 
bed, felt in the drawer, found the box and 
concealed it under her pillow. 

Still she could not sleep. How easy it would 
be for some midnight marander to slip his hand 
under her pillow, seize the box, and make his 
escape down the smooth pillar of the porch! 
She wondered for the first time in her life if her 
father had remembered to lock the front door. 

At last, however, she fell asleep. She awoke 
with a start just as the clock was striking twelve. 
She felt for the box. To her surprise it was still 
there, but she was sure she could 
hear stealthy footsteps on the 
roof of the veranda. 

“What a goose I was,” said 
Caroline, “not to think of leaving 
it right out in plain sight where 
a burglar would never dream of 
looking! T’ll do it now.” : 

She crept silently down the 
stairs to search in the dark for a 
new hiding-place. As she passed 
the hat-rack in the lower hall, she 
touched, with her outstretched 
hand, her brother Tom’s fish- 
basket. 

“The very thing!’ said Caro- 
line. “Nobody’d ever think of 
looking in anything of Tom’s 
for money. ‘This basket has 
been hanging here for weeks. 
He never goes fishing any more, 
now that he is interested in golf. 
I'll just empty his fishing-tackle 
and other traps out into the 
overshoe box for to-night. Why! 
What a coincidence! Here’s a 
box just the shape and size of 
this one, and it weighs just about 
as much. TI’ll just exchange 
them.” 

So Caroline slipped her own 
box into the fish-basket, and 
deposited her brother’s among 


“What am | the overshoes under the hat-rack. 


Then, still feeling her way cautiously, she 
returned to her room, crept into bed, and with a 
feeling of complete satisfaction fell into a deep, 
dreamless slumber. 

She was still sleeping peacefully at four o’clock 


all counted!” grumbled the unhappy treasurer. | the next morning, when a door at the other end 


“Why can’t somebody else do it? 
can’t count things.” 


You know I | of the hall opened noiselessly, and an eighteen- 


year-old boy, with a pair of heavy shoes in one 


“It’s time you learned !” laughed Mabel, as she | hand and an unjointed fish-pole in the other, 


departed. ‘Besides, you’re the treasurer; it’s 


| your duty to attend to the finances.” 


Caroline went to her own room immediately 


| after tea, and emptied the cash-box out on her 


snowy bed. 


| stole past her door and tiptoed down the stairs. 


He went to the kitchen where, with every 


| evidence of haste, he boiled a pot of coffee over 
| the gas-stove. He finished his toilet while the 
She was not accustomed to the | potatoes were frying, and then, having disposed 


handling of money, or indeed to responsibility of | of his breakfast with suicidal speed, he seized 


any sort. 


keeping, her father paid the bills. Herownsmall | the strap over his shoulder. 


purchases were charged to the family account. 


Her mother attended to the house- | his basket from the hook in the entry, and slipped 


He then tied his 
pole to the frame of his bicycle, rushed down the 


Mrs. Flanders complained that Caroline failed | steps with it, and by speeding down the deserted 


to ask the price of things. 


| one to her daughter if eggs were twelve cents a | 


dozen or thirty-five. Caroline always promised 


She said it was all | street, just sueceeded in catching his train. 


“It’s lucky,” he thought, complacently, “that 
I got everything ready yesterday. By Jove! | 


into Caroline’s lap. “See what I’ve got, for you. | to do better, and straightway forgot all about it. forgot, after all, to tell mother where I was going ; 
The treasurer of the Candy Club, perched on 


We must have more than sixty dollars in that | 


but it’s all right. She’ll probably think that I’m 
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spending the day with Barrows on the links, as 
I intended to do, until he sent word that he 
couldn’t get away.” 

Four hours later the treasurer of the Candy 
Club, refreshed by breakfast, decided to devote 
the rest of the morning, if necessary, to her 
troublesome funds. She cleared a space on the 
library table to make room for the coins, and then 
went confidently to the entry to get the box. 

She stopped short at the threshold. Where— 
where was the fish-basket? Where was her 


box? Where were all those pennies, those dimes, | 


those quarters, halves and dollars, and worst of 
all, that tattered but valuable ten-dollar bill? 

“Mother,” cried Caroline, hoping against hope, 
“has Tom gone fishing ?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Flanders, in all sincerity. 
“You know he has been counting all the week 
on playing golf with young Barrows to-day.” 

“That settles it,” said Caroline. “That burglar 
was smarter than I supposed he was. The 
Candy Club’s money has been stolen, and I’ll 
probably have to spend the rest of my natural 
life making pop—pop-corn balls to make it up.’’ 

At this prospect, Caroline burst into tears. 

“You’ve been very careless,” said Mrs. 
Flanders, rather sternly, “and I hope —” 

“Tt’s a lesson, fast enough,’’ sobbed Caroline. 

“There! there!” said Mr. Flanders, laying 
down his newspaper. “Probably it isn’t sucha 
sum that we can’t replace it if necessary. If it 
doesn’t turn up in a day or two, I’ll lend you— 
how much did you say it was, Caroline?” 

Caroline produced a slip of paper from her 
pocket. ‘It’s one of those eleven sums,” faltered 
she, “but I don’t know which.” 
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magnificent in England. 

The battle-field of Edge Mill, where Charles I. 
fought to retain his crown, is but little changed. 
Rugby, with its famous school; Temple Balsall, 
with its celebrated church, and Leamington, with 
its springs, all lie within Warwickshire. At 
Griff, near Nuneaton, stands a stone farmhouse 
in which George Eliot was born, and in the 
surrounding country are to be found many of 
the places made famous in her books. 

The little town of Stratford is, however, the 
chief treasure of Warwickshire. Shakespeare’s 
birthplace is still to be seen; so also are King 
| Edward’s School at which he was educated, the 
| house and gardens where he spent his later days, 
the church where he was baptized and now lies 
buried, Anne Hathaway’s cottage, and Charlecote 
Park, where the deer-stealing episode is said to 
have taken place. All these afforded excellent 
opportunities for survey work in its most inter- 
esting form. 

But to obtain a complete record required that 
the work should be carried on with system. 
Each member of the society was allotted a 
definite area; thus it was assumed that nothing 
of interest or value should be overlooked. The 
photographs were exhibited in the Birmingham 
Art Gallery, care being taken to choose the best, 
and prizes were given to encourage good and 
accurate work. The pictures then passed into 
the possession of the Free Library, where, to the 
number of more than two thousand, they have 
been properly mounted, indexed and stored. 

One of the most important parts of the work 








A look of amusement flashed into Mr. Flan- | 


ders’s eye, as he glanced at the paper, but he 
checked it instantly, and threw an affectionate 
arm about his sobbing daughter’s waist. 

“The Candy Club,” said he, “is to be con- 
gratulated upon its secretary and treasurer. ‘The 


largest sum here seems to be sixty-nine dollars 


and forty-eight cents.” 

“I’m almost sure,” said Caroline, snuggling a 
damp nose under her father’s coat collar, “‘that I 
counted those horrid dollar-bills twice that time. 
I—I have a suspicion that sixty-eight dollars 
would cover it,—but, O dear!” 

Meanwhile, ‘Tom had left the train at a cross- 
ing, mounted his wheel, and ridden steadily for 


an hour over a rough, hilly road. Tired and | 


perspiring, he finally stopped beside a little gur- 
gling brook and drank thirstily. Then he adjusted 
his rod, and reached for his basket. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “I thought I tied a 
string around this box! Hello! What’s this? 
Money, by Jove! I thought those sinkers were 
rattling around at a great rate. I suspect Caro- 
line’s at the bottom of this. If she is, she’s ina 
state of mind, too, by this time. Serve her right 
for being so careless with other people’s money.” 

This, of course, was distinctly unfair, for 
Caroline had been only too careful. 

“Here I am,” grumbled the disconsolate fisher- 
man, “twenty miles from anywhere! No hooks, 
no line, no bait; nothing but money. I can’t 
even go home, for there’s no train until seven. 
I suppose I might ravel out my socks for a line 


and use a bent pin for a hook; but I haven’t | 


even got a pin.” Altogether, it was not a 
pleasant day for either of the young Flanderses. 

Just at dusk Tom tumbled wearily off his 
wheel at his own gate, only to be seized and 
almost strangled by a greatly relieved sister. 

“O Tom!” she cried, rapturously. “Then you 
did go fishing after all?” 

“No, I didn’t,”’ said Tom. “I merely absconded 
with sixty-seven dollars and ninety-two cents of 
the Candy Club’s money.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Caroline, pulling a 
pencil from her belt and hastily scribbling 
“67.92” on the corner of her apron. “Thank 
you for counting it for me; that almost repays 
me for all my anxiety.” 
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Photographic Surveys in England. 


By Charles Harris Parker. 


ARLY in 1890 the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Society undertook a systematic 
photographie survey of Warwickshire. It 

was the first attempt to do work of this kind on 
a large scale. 

The primary aim was to secure photographs 
of every object of public interest in the county— 
of ancient and modern buildings, manuscripts 
and documents, paintings and objects of geo- 
graphical and botanical interest, as well as 
portraits of local celebrities, landscapes, street 
scenes, and characteristic games, customs and 
employments. 3 

Warwickshire affords wide scope for such 
survey work. It is perhaps more visited and 
better known by Americans than any. other 
provincial English county. The Romans and 





Saxons have left their traces in roads and forti- | 
fications, mounds and stone implements: the | 


historic town of Coventry, with its legend of 
Lady Godiva, dates back to the early Saxon 
period; and the work of the Normans is still 
evident. Warwick—once the seat of the famous 
Guy, the “King-Maker’—and Kenilworth, so 
closely associated with the Earl of Leicester and 


Queen Elizabeth, are celebrated castles in this | purely chance that the adventure which befell us 


county, the ruins of the latter being the most | was the making of lantern slides from all the | Arizona as a mesa. 


| negatives, by which means illustrated lectures 
| have been given tothe public. ‘The people of the 
immediate community thus have had opportunity 
}to learn the important facts connected with 
| their county, its history and attractions, and have 
come to take an interest in the survey itself. 

The exchange of slides between the photo- 
graphic societies throughout the world has 
| been of great value, as a means of diffusing 
| knowledge and an appreciation of historic sur- 
roundings. 

The survey movement was taken up by other 
| counties throughout England, and culminated in 
|1897 in the formation of the National Photo- 
graphic Association, its president being Sir 
| Benjamin Stone, M. P., one of the most earnest 
| workers in the promotion of this art. Its pur- 
poses and methods are the same as those employed 
in the Warwickshire survey. It aims to secure 
permanent photographic records, contributed by 
the various county and local societies. 

So much interest has been roused that the 
British Museum has undertaken the work of 
arrangement and preservation. 
ment of the original movement has been rendered 


photographic apparatus and materials. 





require many years of earnest labor and study as 


well as technical ability and liberal expenditure. | 


| When the task is completed,—if such a task can 
| ever be said to be finished,—the photographers 
| of England will have bequeathed to posterity a 
| heritage of enduring interest and value. 





Such an enlarge- | 
possible only by the recent rapid development of 


The work is one of great magnitude, and will | 


| acted wholly from impulse. 
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The single glass pane that 
served as a window was on this side, and | 
remember that mother closed the door, hastily put 
the beam in place, and then ran to look out at the 
window. What she saw among the weeds in 
the gully was,—she has since told me,—the be- 
feathered heads of two Apaches raised a little 
higher than the one which she had first seen. 

To this day I remember how her voice trembled 
as, in hushed tones, she prayed heaven to save 
us. I began to ery, but mother placed her hand 
over my mouth, and again, with terrible ear- 
nestness, charged me not to make a sound, She 
then caught up the double-barreled gun and, 
trembling, looked out again. 

Alarmed and full of wonder, I stood staring at 
her, for she had not said a word to me about the 
Indians. I whispered, “What is it, mother?” 

Without replying, she turned suddenly to the 
trap in the floor, opened it and thrust me down. 
This frightened me more than all else, and I 
clung to the little ladder. For the first time in 
my life I received a sharp slap from my mother’s 
hand; but I still clung fast. 

What I saw the next moment, as I peered 
through the hole, terrified me still more. -uy 
mother snatched a brand from the open fire- 
place, where she had kindled her morning fire, 
and springing on a chair, stuck it into the dry 
thatch roof of the cabin overhead, for there was 
no ceiling, and father had covered the roof with 
very thick layers of long grass and weeds. 

I did not understand what mother meant, and 
no wonder, for she afterward confessed that she 
The idea had sud 


| denly occurred to her that if the cabin were to 













T was more 
than twenty 
years ago, be- 


I 


met Ve Ves 


were 
from Arizona, and 
at the time when they were making 
their last ferocious raids on the 
settlers. My parents came over 


| 


Nevada, when the silver 
mines there began to 
fail. My father was a 
| miner by instinct, and 
| after prospecting for a 
| time made what seemed to him prom- 
| ising discoveries of silver ore in 
| Antelope Valley. With high hopes 
of realizing a fortune, he settled down 
and built a cabin of green mesquit logs. 
He built the house directly over 
a spring of water. It was a great 
advantage in those days, if the Indians 
chased a settler to his cabin, to have 
water indoors, for the savages usually 
tried to set the roof on fire. 
The spring was in a kind of hole 
between two rocks. My father walled 
it up, and laid the cabin floor, which 
was also of mesquit logs, over the pit. 
Thus he formed a small cellar six or 
| seven feet in depth, to which he had 
| access through a trap-door. 
His plan was to secure the coopera- 
tion of two former partners at Virginia 
City in working the new mine ; and it 
was not his intention that my mother, 
| who was a New England woman, 

should join him until a start had been 

made. She was at their former home 
at Austin. But rather than face the 
| loneliness of that now nearly deserted 
| place, she packed up her belongings, 
| hired a carter and, taking me along, 
| drove away for Arizona. 

I was then in my sixth year, and I 
still remember something of that fort- 
night’s trip in the covered wagon, how 
freezing cold it was at night and how 
the hot, yellow sunshine beat down on 
| the canvas top as we jolted on by day. 
When we arrived my father was mak- 
ing some little attempt at cultivating 
a few vegetables and a small patch 
of wheat; but our food supply was 
for a long time very short. We had 
a large burro named Jock which was kept in a 
little corral and shed about twenty feet from the 
door of the house, and I was expressly cautioned 
never to go farther away than his shed. 


door fast by placing a large beam across it be- 
tween two posts; and the rifle and a double- 
barreled gun were kept loaded and ready at hand. 

It seems well-nigh incredible now that settlers 
should have dared to venture into that region at 
|a time when the Apaches were so hostile; but 
the Territory was slowly peopled, although the 
most horrible atrocities frequently occurred. 

We were not molested, however, and saw 
nothing of the Indians for six months or more ; 
and meanwhile scarcity of provisions compelled 
my father to make occasional trips to Prescott. 
Whether the Indians, up to this time, knew of 
our presence is uncertain. It may have been 





fore the Apaches | 
deported | 


into the Territory from Austin, | 


As soon as dusk fell, my parents made the | 





PRY MOTHER'S STRATAGER SF 
By Auretiuss C. White 


| alive into the hands of the Indians. 


occurred while my father was absent on one of 
these trips. The journey to Prescott occupied 
two days and a night. 

On this occasion father had been gone over- 
night. I had just waked in the morning when 
I saw mother, who had been out-of-loors, come 
hastily in with such a look of horror on her face 
that I cried out in alarm. 
| “Don’t make a noise!” she whispered, breath- 
| lessly, her eyes wide with terror; and she 





WHAT SHE SAW WAS 
HEADS OF 


snatched me up in her arms. I kept asking her 
what was the matter. I remember that she 
| made no reply, but stood trembling all over. 

What she had seen was the head of an Apache 
raised amidst the coarse grass and weeds of a 
| near-by arroyo. 

This arroyo, or gully, was out beyond Jock’s 
| pen, perhaps a hundred and fifty yards away ; 
but my mother had distinctly seen the dark, 
ugly face of the savage. In spite of the terror | 
that fell on her, she controlled herself sufficiently 
| to look away as if she had seen nothing; then | 
| she walked to the door, although expecting every 
| instant to hear the yell of the Apaches and to 

| feel an arrow or a bullet strike her. 

| At the back of the log cabin the ground fell 
| away rapidly over loose stones and ledges, but 
|on the side toward Jock’s pen it was nearly 
level out to the arroyo; and beyond this narrow 
gully rose a line of rocky crags known in 


BEFEATHERED 
rwoO APACHES, 


| door and helped us to get out. 


burn before their eyes, the Apaches would think 
she and I had perished in the fire, and that we 
might escape by getting down in the spring-hole 
and keeping our clothes wet. 
“Even if we did perish,”’ 
describe it, 


as she used to 
“T knew that was better than falling 
But if I 
had had time to think it over, | do not believe 
1 would have dared do it.’ 

When the thatch started to blaze, she pushed 
me down the ladder and, coming down herself, 
shut the trap-door. It was quite dark in the 
hole, and, thoroughly bewildered and frightened, 
I would have cried aloud, but my mother placed 
her hand firmly over my mouth. 

Soon we heard the roaring of the fire as the 
roof burned. Then from somewhere outside 
there came a strange cry that made my 
blood run chill. It was the first time I 
had ever heard the horrible, quavering 
Apache yell. I knew then that the 
Indians—of whom I had often heard 
my parents speak in low, guarded tones 
—had come at last. This greater fear 
awed me into silence, and | crouched 
down as mute as a frightened kitten. 

Once after that we heard the same 
wild, blood-curdling cry, and then mut- 
tered talk near the cabin. The floor, 
rafters and top logs were burning, and 
by and by we heard the gun go off; but 
the logs of the floor, the inequalities of 
which were chinked with hard clay, did 
not really burn. Very little smoke beat 
down into the hole, and I do not remem- 
ber that we felt the heat. 1 suppose the 
air may have been drawn in about the 
stones under the cabin sills, and created 
an upward draft. 

It is not likely that the Apaches who 
had come to attack us remained very 
long. We heard their voices for a few 
minutes only.. The last time we heard 
them they appeared to be on the lower 
rocky ground back of the cabin, and they 
may have thought that mother had es- 
caped in that direction. Apparently it 
did not occur to them that we could be 
under the burned cabin. 

But my mother did not venture forth, 
even after the fire had gone out and the 
blackened logs of the walls and floor were 
merely smoking a little. We remained 
down there in the dark all that day, and 
I remember being dreadfully hungry, 
and refusing to drink any more water. 

After what seemed to me ages of 
time, we heard a slight clatter out by 
the corral. It was my father, coming 
back early in the evening. On ap- 
proaching, he was dreadfully shocked 
at finding only the smoking log walls of 
our cabin, and knew at once that the 
Apaches had attacked us. 

He sat down on a stone, quite overcome by 
grief, and giving way to his feelings, cried and 
sobbed aloud. That was the first we knew of 
his return. We heard his voice, and mother 
exclaimed, “Here we both are, Henry, down in 
the spring-hole |” 

In a minute more father pulled away the trap- 
Then mother 
quite broke down, and cried like a child. 

Father had not seen anything of the Indians ; 
but. he was afraid that they might come back, 
and we went for as much as two miles among 
the mesas, leading Jock with his load. A fire 
was kindled in the shelter of some large rocks, 
and food prepared from the supplies father had 
brought. I remember very little more of what 
happened that night. The next morning we set 
off for Prescott, and never returned to the scene 
of our adventure in Antelone Valley. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ore than four million acres of land in the 
Northwest have been sold by the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company during the past year, 
most of it to actual settlers. Farming does not 
seem to be losing its popularity. 


O™ consul at Aix-la-Chapelle reports that the 
city has placed the Fourth of July on 
the official list of days which the municipality is 
to celebrate. Like the shot fired at the Concord 
bridge, the cannon cracker will in due time be 
heard round the world. 
here is a grim humor not unworthy of 
Bismarek in Emperor William’s ordering 
of the arrangements for his visit to Posen. 
Having been warned that attempts upon his life 
might be made, he replied by commanding the 
presence of a body-guard of ninety thousand 
troops. line 
B ew young people who are preparing to return 
to school may be divided into two great 
classes : Those who generally can, and those who 
generally can’t. In this alignment of humanity 
two negatives are not equal to one affirmative, 
nor even to a small piece of one. Success and 
happiness are mainly for the affirmative people— 
and this is a good time to enroll in that class. 
ew words which express a particular idea 
particularly well are constantly adopted 
into the English language from other tongues. 
A return movement of English words into other 
languages goes on, but is not so often noted by 
English-speaking people. One amusing instance 
has lately come to light, in this passage from 
Minerva: “L’ Equador tiene il record dei 
vulcani” (Ecuador holds the record for 
volcanoes). pte, 


eg of the sensational may well feel grieved 
at the behavior of the young panther which 
escaped from the New York Zoological Park. 
He hid for several days in the jungles of the 
Bronx, while men armed with deadly weapons 
hunted him unsuccessfully. At length a police- 
man found him under a bush, gave him a bowl 
of bread and milk, slipped a halter round his 
neck, and led an erring but repentant panther 
back to his cage. ke 
he allurement of the bargain-counter works 
its spell not upon the well-to-do shopper 
alone. In a Salvation Army rummage store a 
certain sign reads: “Shoes with hole in sole, five 
cents ; shoes without holes, ten cents. Wrappers, 
moth-eaten, ten cents; not moth-eaten, fifteen 
cents. Stockings without holes, two pairs for 
tive cents ; with holes, three pairs for five cents.” 
Could even the champion golfer tabulate more 
accurately the value of a “‘hole’’ ? 
Big rece is making rapid inroads upon the 
old Indian customs. Large gangs of Indian 
men, not women, are employed in the construe- 
tion department of a Western railway company, 
laying track for a dollar and a quarter a day. 
Ten hours’ work with a pick and shovel every 


day would soon take the savageness out of any | 


man, and make him sleep o’ nights instead of 
putting on war-paint. But the notable thing 
here is that the male Indian is actually working. 
He used to let the squaws do all of that. 


osquitoes are now charged with communicat- 

ing erysipelas as well as malaria and yellow 

fever. A New York physician has issued a 
death certificate in the case of a fourteen months 
old babe in which he says, “Death was caused 
by erysipelas due to the bite of a mosquito.” It 
is only fair to thé mosquito to record that the 
Board of Health officers refused to accept 
the certificate until a coroner’s physician had 
investigated and concluded that there was no 
other apparent cause for the death than the 
mosquito bite. 


AG interesting experiment in cattle - raising 

is now making in the waste lands which 
stretch from northern Florida around the Gulf 
to the Teche country of Louisiana. On the 
Western ranges summer droughts and winter 
blizzards make the industry a hazardous one, and 
the present high price of meat is due, in part at 
least, to the drought of a year ago, by which 
whole herds perished. The Gulf country is free 
from these adverse conditions, and the introduc- 
tion of the cattle-raising business there may 
result in a general lowering of the price of meat. 


| qapegenie ira Hepburn’s suggestion that what 

we need in trust legislation is something 
which will “hit the deer, but miss the calf,” as 
a farmer once said in describing the kind of gun 
he desired, applies to a large number of life’s 
concerns. The need of laws which will give the 
greatest amount of liberty to the individual with- 
out opening the way for license often presents a 
problem of this kind. In finding remedies for 
injurious insects and plant diseases, it is often 
hard te get anything which will not at the same 
time do more damage in some other way. 


he stream of immigration flows mainly toward 
the grain fields of the West, the timber lands 

of the Northwest, and the orchards and gardens of 
the Pacific slope. Yet the South needs labor for 
her textile, wood-working, metal, phosphate and 
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other industries, and the outlook in agriculture is, 
as a financial journal puts it, that “the South 
probably has as good opportunities for the right 
kind of a man who wishes to engage in farming 
on a small scale, either raising special crops or 
the usual staples, as any part of the country.” 
That is true. But when the observation is 
analyzed it yields no special comfort to any 
section. Every State yearns for “the right kind 
of aman.” Opportunities await him anywhere. 


ome persons are fond of “roughing it”? lux- 
uriously. A Chicago lawyer just returned 
from his first trip to the Maine woods reports: 
“A Pullman dropped me down at Moosehead ; a 
steamer carried me forty miles farther, a buck- 
board gave me another lift, and then a guide 
paddled me the rest of the way in a canoe, I 
slept on a hair mattress. Everything was done 
for me. When I fished, the guide would take 


to do was to drop in and pull out.” Even here 
Kitchener’s motto, “Thorough,” applies. To go 
one hundred miles into the Maine wilderness 
and have glorious sport without lifting a finger, 
is not the result of any half-hearted or half- 
finished arrangements. 





* ¢ 


INTELLIGENT POWER. 


Men dare to think. Concerted thought 
Contains more power than swords. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


e © 
THE NATION AS A POLICEMAN. 


imultaneous disturbances in several of the 
S Latin- American republics have made 
this a busy summer for the four or five 
small war-vessels of the United States in the 
Caribbean. 

The Machias, the Marietta, the Ranger and 
| the others have been hurried from one danger 
point to another. They have been despatched to 
Nicaragua, where there was a brief excitement 
over an invasion from Colombia; to Colombia, 
where the insurrection now more than three 
years old was menacing the railroad across the 
isthmus, and the ports at either end; to Vene- 
zuela, where peaceful folk and property interests 
were in peril almost equally from government 
and insurgent troops, and to Haiti, where one 
of the fighting factions was preparing to bom- 
| bard Cape Haitien without regard to the presence 
of foreign residents and women and children. 

The United States does not intervene between 
these republics, nor between a government and 
insurgents against it. It cannot prevent the 
republics from fighting, but it can see to it that 
the lives and property of American citizens are 
properly protected by the government of the 
day ; or, if not, then by its ships of war. 

It is no new thing for the United States to be 
called upon to perform such police duty. Many 
times has the white hull of an American war-ship 
and the flag floating above her been hailed as an 
assurance of protection in towns threatened 
with anarchy. Usually the mere presence of the 
ship is sufficient. Only once has it happened— 
in the case of Cuba—that the United States has 
| had to exercise the functions of a policeman 
' who, finding a street fight too obstinate to be 
| otherwise stopped, collars both combatants and 
brings the affair to an abrupt end. 


* © 


WEATHER WARNINGS. 


any persons speak slightingly of the 
weather predictions because they are 


theless, usually correct. But in any event, the 
daily bulletins announcing probable rain or snow 
are of far less importance than some of the other 


its most imperfect work. 


coming of a moderate rain, which little affects the 
public welfare, than to give effective warning of 
a destructive storm or the sweep of a cold wave. 
It is in notifying various interests of the great 
changes that the Weather Bureau performs its 
best work. In the cranberry marshes of Wiscon- 
sin the flood-gates are usually regulated by the 
frost signals, and great saving results. 

On account of the peculiar topography of 
California, it is possible to give warnings of rain 
with great accuracy, enough in advance to enable 
the owners of vineyards to gather and stack 
their trays, and so save from ruin the drying 
raisins. On the South Atlantic and Gulf coast 
predictions of frost seem more accurate than 
elsewhere, and have proved of great value to the 
cane-growers of Louisiana, the truck - farmers 
about Norfolk and the orange-growers in Florida. 
To the shipping in all our ports, both ocean and 
lake, the storm warnings are recognized as of 
great importance. 

The next great step in weather forecasting 
| should be the discovery of some method by 
which a longer outlook into the future may be 
obtained. Scientific observers do not now pro- 
fess to be able to tell anything about the weather 
more than three or four days ahead. All their 
study of the records to see if there be not a 
“weather curve’? by which one can tell whether 
a mild January was likely to be followed by an 
extremely cold February or not, have thus far 
proved unavailing. Speculations on such points 





the trout off the hook, fix the bait, and all I had | 


sometimes falsified by the weather | 
which follows them. The predictions are, never- | the occasion of riotous disturbances in Paris and | She had left college in her junior year to marry 


are largely matters of individual opinion. Per- 
haps Nature, like a prudent householder, has 
determined to keep some secrets inviolable. 


UNSELFISH JOY. 


Let the hine of thy glad rest 
On the dark edges of each cloud that lies 
Black in thy brother’s skies. 

-_ A. EB. Hamilton. 


A GREAT SUMMER SCHOOL. 


4 he biggest summer school in the world,” 
President G. Stanley Hall pronounced it, 
and he was not referring to a gathering 

at any of the great Northern universities, but to 

one which has been holding session during the 
last few weeks in Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The occasion was both a revelation and a 
stimulus. Eight hundred teachers were expected, 
two thousand came. So earnest was the spirit 
of the students that it became necessary to break 
the routine by excursions organized solely for the 
purpose of providing recreation. It was feared 
that without some such interruption of the work, 
many of the students would break down. 

Not only in attendance, but in the number 
and eminence of the lecturers and the scope and 
richness of the courses, too, the session was 
notable. Particularly was it interesting to see 
the eagerness of the teachers for guidance in the 
matter of manual training and their desire to 
make the best use of the Tennessee experiment 
station. 

Enthusiasm, alertness, devotion, were the 
characteristics which all of the lecturers noticed 
and upon which many of them commented. 
There was something in the air which put even 
the best of them on their mettle. The teachers 
present were Southerners by birth and breeding, 
many of them representatives of fine old 
families and heirs to generations of culture and 
refinement. They are turning now to the devel- 
opment and uplifting of Southern schools, and 
the declaration of principles which they adopted 
shows the purpose with which they are working. 

These principles are the raising of larger 
school funds by local taxation, the development 
of education along both mechanical and agricul- 
tural lines, the consolidation of weak and 
scattered schools, the making of teaching a 
profession, not a stepping stone, and the school a 
center for all the interests of the people. They 
are admirable in themselves, and still further 
interesting as marking both the intelligence and 
the moral earnestness of the South in its new 
educational undertakings. 


e ¢ 


THE AGITATION IN FRANCE. 


he Associations Law in France, enacted 

last year, requires certain religious orders 

to secure authority from the government 

to carry on their work. The law is aimed at 

those orders which have been overactive in 

French politics, and it gives the government 

power to suppress them and to dispose of their 
property. 

Of the more than sixteen thousand schools, 
convents, hospitals and other religious establish- 
ments affected by the law, about one-third 
complied with it; others closed their doors; 
| some transferred their property to laymen, and 
some waited the action of the authorities against 
them 





to a vigorous enforcement of the law. Decrees 
were issued in July, summarily closing more 
than two thousand schools upon a week’s notice. 
The action of the police under these decrees was 





| the provinces. 
| There seems to be little doubt that public 
| sentiment in France sustains the general policy 


| groups which were responsible for it would 


schools which were ordered closed were girls’ 
schools, taught by nuns, which cannot be 
dangerous politically. 


atheists siding with the nuns with a purpose to 
embarrass the government. 


the schools of the “good sisters” to keep off the 
gendarmes. Such scenes indicate that the 
undiscriminating enforcement of the law must 
put a severe strain on the loyalty of some classes 
of the French people. 


® © 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 


n the regulations against automobiles adopted 
| by many cities and towns, among them 
some, even, of the most fashionable summer 
resorts, there is the recognition of a danger and 
at the same time an admission that new condi- 
tions of travel and transportation have arisen. 
One need not be very old to trace the develop- 
ment of the bicycle from the old, high-wheeled 
“bone-shaker” to the low-priced, easy-riding and 
practical “‘safety’” of to-day. What was first a 
toy became a valuable means of recreation, and 
then, through the cheapening of production, a 
useful vehicle. 





The new ministry came into power pledged 


In Paris the disturbances were largely political, | 
and the novel spectacle was witnessed of avowed | 


But there is no, 
mistaking the sincere feeling of the Breton | 
peasants who stood guard, night and day, over | 











automobile. At first a curiosity, it is already a 
serviceable and convenient carriage for local 
travel and, within limits, for touring. As with 
the bicycle, improvement in construction has 
been accompanied by a lowering of price, until 
now a family of means sufficient to warrant the 
keeping of a horse and carriage may afford an 
automobile in their stead, if that is preferred. 
The next step, already more than begun, is the 
substitution of motor-carriages for horses in the 
general work of 

The bicycle conferred many benefits, among 
them the improvement of village roads, the 
introduction of ball- or cone-bearings, the “bicycle 
wheel” for horse-drawn vehicles, and the use of 
rubber tires, with the consequent increase in the 
pleasure of riders and the lessening of noise for 
those who have to “sit on the fence and see 
them go by.” 

Further benefits will result from the develop- 
ment of the automobile. The improvement of 
roads will extend farther into the country, and 
well-kept highways will connect important 
points. 

Reduction of the number of horses will still 
further lessen noise, and lead to cleaner streets ; 
therefore to more comfort and better health. 
The cost of transportation will*be lowered, and 
the ability to keep a vehicle which is always 
ready for use without the accompanying necessity 
of feeding and caring for a horse will place the 
advantages of moderate travel within the reach 
of an increased number of people ; and these are 
benefits of importance. 


® ¢ 


WITHOUT REHEARSAL. 


he great ceremonials of the world’s history, 

coronations, inaugurations, even weddings, 
can be and are rehearsed. The orator goes care- 
fully over his periods, and plans to turn possible 
interruptions to his own advantage. But for the 
real emergencies of life there is no rehearsal. 
The man or woman meets the test, whatever it 
may be, and stands or falls by it, with no oppor- 
tunity to try that particular struggle again. 

Henry Carter was thrown from his mowing- 
machine the other day, and terribly cut in the 
groin. When the doctor came, he said that the 
man’s life had been saved by the desperate 
pressure of his daughter’s thumb on the spouting 
artery. She had remembered a lesson in physi- 
ology, learned in school, and she had courage 
enough to apply it at the critical moment, although 
she dropped in a dead faint when the doctor took 
her place at her father’s side. 

When four-year-old Tommy Cates fell into the 
river, there was one of the boys with him who 
knew how to drain the water from his lungs and 
bring him back to life again; yet he had never 
| before tried to help a drowning person. 
| It was an impulse that forced Frank Murphy to 
spring from the sidewalk and seize the bridle of 
| a runaway horse that in another moment would 
| have been trampling the life out of a score of 
| school children. But the impulse had its roots far 
| back in some unknown deep of character. 

Lowell’s keen word is as true in the world of 
morals as in that of physical accident. 

“Never show the choice momentous till the 
judgment hath passed by.” Whether it is binding 
a wound, stamping out a fire, telling the truth, or 
resigning a self-forbidden pleasure, the act that is 

| effective comes from long habit, painfully acquired 
| and made a part of character. 

The pageant can be rehearsed for a given 
performance. Notsothe virtue. It must be ready 

| for the call of the instant without rehearsal. 
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| “ARE YOU HAPPY?” 


gg Newcomb was a radiantly beautiful 
| girl when she came, a bride, to South Carlton. 


Henry Newcomb. It was a “love-match,” and 
| life stretched clear and bright before them. Eliza- 


| beth had a romantic devotion to Shelley and 
| Tennyson, but she also had substantial common 


service of the Weather Bureau, and represent | embodied in the law; otherwise the political | sense and practical ability that made her a model 


| housewife. 


It is more difficult to discern accurately the | hardly have obtained an increased majority in| Five years had brought burdens and problems. 
the new Chamber of Deputies. But many of the | 


First there was a boy baby and then a girl. Soon 
Elizabeth’s mother died, and her father, a feeble, 
deaf old man, came to live with his daughter. 
| Business had been a little disturbed by a strike 
|in Henry’s factory, and it did not seem wise to 
increase the expenses of the house by the wages 
of another maid. So Elizabeth learned what it 
meant to be tired from the top of her head to the 
toe of her neat shoe. 

For a month she had been conscious of a growing 
irritability. Henry did not seem so devoted as 
once he was; the children were restless and 
persistent; her father was exacting; the weather 
was depressing. Her courage and philosophy 
were at low ebb. 

One evening she was left alone. The children 
and father slept. Henry had gone to a meeting of 
the library directors. Elizabeth confessed herself 
too weary to mend a stocking or to write a letter, 
and she picked up a book. It was Maeterlinck’s 
“Wisdom and Destiny.” The first sentence caught 
and held her attention: “Is happiness truly as 
happy as people imagine?” 

It came on her mood like a startling echo. The 
prose of middle life was succeeding the poetry of 
youth, as a cold evening fog shuts down upon a 
day of summer sunshine. 

“<Ts happiness truly as happy as I imagined?’ 
asks the woman.” 

She dropped the book, and sat dwelling upon 
the words long and sadly. Then suddenly a 
strange thing happened to her in the border-land 
between sleeping and waking. She dreamed for 


one brief instant that father and husband and 
babies were lost to her —that her burdens were 
gone. She woke with a start of anguish—and in 
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that anguish she knew herself. Out of her fiash 
of insight there emerged a saving philosophy of 
life. It ran in this wise- 

Hard work, scant appreciation, care, loss, grief 
may press upon a woman’s heart. None of them 
ean reach her deepest self. Only one baleful spirit 
ean do that; it is the Spirit of Hate. When she 
begins to hate her work, to hate her worries and 
soneliness, to hate even her pain, then indeed 
happiness ceases to be happy. 

So long as out of turmoil and distress the woman 
ean lift her eyes and say, “I still love—I love my 
life, my friends, my enemies, yes, pain itself, 
because it comes of Love!” then she is ready to 
confute and confound the cynical spirit asking his 
depressing question. 

She replies, “True happiness is happier, far 
happier, than I knew, for it consists not in the 
having or the lacking of those things that are 
passing and t ary, but in the possession of 
that which is eternal.” 

So the next morning Elizabeth Newcomb took up 
joyfully her usual cares, quickened for her tasks 
as spirits have been in all ages by a Vision of 
Things as They Are. 
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UNGALLANT PHILOSOPHY. 


n the recently published diary of Mrs. Hugh 
Miller some delightful anecdotes are given of 
her famous husband, but none more amusing than 
her narrative of his behavior at a picnic, when a 
lady had the misfortune to fall into the brook. 

“The place was rather deep, the water reaching 
about up to her waist,” so runs the record of his 
wife. “I can scarcely account for Hugh’s 
behavior on that occasion, unless it were from a 
fit of abstraction. 

“Instead of helping, he stood with arms folded 
contemplating the lady in the water; and when 
she had got out by herself he was asked why he 
did not assist. He replied that he was calculating 
the force of the current. If it had been strong 
enough to carry her away, he would instantly 
have gone to her assistance; if otherwise, he 
thought she could do without him. Of course he 
was well rallied for many a day on his ungallant 
philosophy.” 

To one of the ladies who rallied him he made a 
defense which showed, however, that he was by 
no means incapable of gallantry—in language at 
least. 

“How defend my conduct in the brook?” he 
wrote. “Very easily. Never was there a young 
lady so wofully in danger of falling a martyr toa 
classical association. You remember the old 
mythological story of Venus springing from the 
waves of the sea? On seeing Miss Smith rising out 
of the stream, instead of thinking of the best 
means of extricating her, I could only think of the 
story, and I could not help that, you know. If 
Miss Smith, however, will but favor me by falling 
into the brook a second time, no association, how- 
ever classical, shall come between me and my 
duty.” 

The explanations of husband and wife do not, 
it will be seen, exactly tally; but then, after all, it 
could not have mattered much to the scrambling 
and dripping victim whether the man who did not 
help her was calculating a current, or considering 
a goddess. 
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AN ANTICLIMAX. 


A made much of its celebrations of the Fourth 
of July. For years there had been some veterans 
of the Revolution who had had positions of honor 
in the procession and on the platform. One by 
one they had dropped away until not a man was 
left to fill the accustomed place. 

It was suggested, however, that there was one 
old soldier living on a remote hill-farm, and he 
was invited and secured for the vacant post. 

The orator had reached his loftiest height of 
eloquence when he referred to this war-searred 
veteran. 

“We have with us,” he said, ‘“‘a man who deserves 
to share in an especial way the glory of our 
celebration. He is far advanced in years. His 
voice is weak and his bodily powers are feeble. 
We shall ask from him no extended address; but 
as an inspiration to our young men and a reminder 
to us older ones, I shall ask him if he will rise that 
we may all gaze upon him for a moment, and if 
he will tell us in what brigade and under what 
commander he served the country whose natal 
day we celebrate.” 


The old man tottered to his feet and exclaimed 
} 


in broken English: 

“T fight mit Burgoyne!” 

Many of the Hessians who came over to serve 
under Burgoyne were never returned to their 
native land, but were settled in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. In the passage of years their history 
was forgotten, and this especial survivor was 
destined to furnish an anticlimax to a Fourth of 
July oration. 
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THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


N° part of the country is less known to the 

people in the rest of it than the great South- 
west. Their ignorance, says Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker in the Century, is due to the fact that | 
current reports come from the hasty observations | 
of train-weary travellers eager to get across the | 
“desert” to California. 

The Southwest is a place of surprising contrasts. 
Side by side lie the most arid wastes in America 
and the most fertile farms, watered by irrigation. 
It is the oldest and newest part of the United 
States, oldest in history and newest in American 
enterprise. Long before Plymouth and James- 
town the Spanish had explored and settled part 
of Arizona and New Mexico. For years the region 
was more under the dominion of white men than 
New England. ‘Yet to-day it is the least settled 
part of America, not even well-surveyed by the 
government. 

The contrast in vegetation is more astonishing 
because it is visible. Fir and cactus grow in sight 
of each other. An arid stretch with little rain, 





certain Pennsylvania town in the early fifties 
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the Southwest is watered by two of the greatest 
rivers in the world, the Colorado and the Rio 
Grande. Its climate ranges from the cold of the 
Colorado plateau in winter to the unrelieved heat 
of the plains. 

The Americans are of the best and hardiest 
type, with less mingling of foreign stock than in 
the cities. The Southwesterner is as distinct a 
type as the New England Yankee or the Virginia 
“colonel.” Tall, rugged, tanned by outd life 
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on the wind-swept plains, he is vigorous and long- 
lived. The sun has given his eyes a squint and 
crinkled the corners, so that he looks at you with 
piercing directness, and has a smile of humorous 
wisdom. In spite of Indians, Mexicans and the 
cowboy of popular fiction, the man of the Arizona 
ranch is law-abiding and thoughtful on political 
questions, a solid voter. 

Character is building in the Southwest of a 
distinctly American and broadly representative 
kind. European emigrants are few, and the South- 
westerner comes from Boston, Pittsburg, Omaha 
and San Francisco. The blending in future gen- 
erations of the local characteristics of all sections 
gives good promise for the race of men who are 
laying the foundation of one of the rich, great 
corners of the republic. 
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PUMPING A SEA DRY. 


he pumping dry of Haarlem Lake, in Holland, 

was pronounced by many engineers to be 
impossible; yet it was successfully performed. 
Zuider Zee is many times the area of Haarlem 
Lake, and presents from its depth and character 
many more difficulties, and yet the fiat of doom 
of the Zuider Zee has gone forth. A writer in 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Magazine states that in a 
very few years many thousands of acres of smiling 
Dutch pastures, of prosperous Dutch villages, of 
poplar-bordered roads will characterize what is 
now merely the bottom of the sea. Science in the 
twentieth century will have hardly any tale to tell 
more astonishing than this. 

The Zuider Zee, celebrated in Dutch legend and 
history, occupies some fourteen hundred square 
miles, the area of a —_ European province. On 
its shores are the ancient towns of Medemblik, 
Hoorn, Harderwijk, Norden and Enkhuizen, once 
lore cities in the halcyon days of Dutch commer- 

and naval supremacy. It encompasses the 
islands of Marken, Schokland and Urk. 

The present plan consists of building a dam or 
embankment across the northern part of the sea 
from Wieringen, in North Holland, to Piaam, in 

esland. Then will follow the creation of two 
“polders,” or areas of dry land reclaimed from the 
sea. The water will be pumped out by means of 


steam-pumps. 
The entire work is to be completed in eighteen 


& 





ears. The enclosing dike from Wieringen to 

will be finished in the ninth year. In the 
ighth year will be commenced the work for 
di ng e Wieringen Polder, which in the four- 
teen eH will be dry and ready for sale. In the 
eleven ear the similar works on the Hoorn 


Polder will be begun, and will be completed in the 
eighteenth year, maicing up to that date a total 
area of upwards of six hundred square miles of 
reclaimed and fertile soil. 

It is as if Lake Michigan or Lake Erie were 
to be pumped dry, and the lake floor of each 
conve into a new State. 
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UNSUCCESSFUL GUESSING. 


i ie excuse, “not prepared,” is never recognized 
at West Point. The motto of the academy is 
| “Every cadet, every day,” and the standard, 
“Every cadet proficient in everything.” 


| The author of ‘Life at West Point” reminds us 
that there is a little artifice known to students in 
| general, of “‘quizzing”’ the instructor in such a 
| way as to draw from him some hint of the answer 
| — But wo to the cadet who attempts this 
rick! 
| The instructor sends him to the blackboard’to 
write an equation showing the reaction from the 
union of two chemical P ds. The equation 
is written, and the instructor asks, “‘Is the result 
of the equation acid or alkaline?” 
“Let me understand you, sir!” begs the wily 





cadet. “Do you mean — 
“Is the result acid or alkaline?” 
The t catches at the emphasized word. 
Now he replies premoey : 
“Acid, I should say, sir.” 
“Decidedly alkaline!” 


The “dodge” has not succeeded. 
® & 
HIS DIFFICULTY. 
e witty Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of 





Oxford, had no patience with admirers who 








persisted in regarding him, with others of his cloth, | 


as extraordinarily important. 


A lady who met him one day at dinner evident 
| felt ob! sped to keep the conversation at a high 
| level. She began with much solemnity : 

“My lord, you must have had a great many 
serious questions to deal with, in the course of 
| your life. What is the most tremendous difficulty 

you have had to encounter?” 

The bishop’s napkin was slipping away from him. 
“Keeping a dinner napkin on this silk apron of 
| mine,” said he, as he clutched at it. 
| 
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| A WAG IN WASHINGTON. 


| recent visitor to Washington lightly touched 
the dominant note in politics and passed in 

| laughter out of sight. During a morning prome- 
nade he earnestly accosted a native: 

“You see those statues all bunched together 

tween Sixteenth Street and Massachusetts 
Avenue ?” 

ae 

“IT can make out Webster and Scott, but who is 
the fellow in green clothes ?” 

“Oh, you mean the Hahnemann statue.” 

— they told me it was a Hanna man; but 
w 0?” 
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A LARGE DEPARTMENT. 


M" McBride was showing his wife the workings 

of our national Congress. The Detroit Free 
Press represents her as putting to her spouse this 
intelligent question : 

“But where is the framing department?” 

“The what?” 

“T read in the papers that laws were framed in 
Washington,” she explained. 
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OUT OF SORTS. 
PLEASANT WAY TO DRIVE AWAY THE BLUES. 

A food that will bring back health and rosy 
cheeks to the sick as well as please the palate of 
the healthy is a pretty good food to know about. 
A lady in Minneapolis says, “I am such an enthu- 
siast upon the subject of Grape-Nuts that I want 
to state a few instances of its value that have 
come under my personal experience. 

“I was taken ill with a serious stomach trouble, 
so ill that the slightest movement caused me pain, 
and could take nothing into my stomach or retain 
even medicine or water. I had been two days 
without nourishment when my husband suggested 
trying Grape-Nuts. 

“The nurse prepared some with warm water, 
sugar and cream, and I took it hesitatingly at 
first, until I found it caused me no pain, and for 
ten days I took no other nourishment. The 
doctor was surprised at my improvement, and did 
not resent my attributing the speedy cure to the 
virtues of Grape-Nuts. 
record of a teething baby who grew rosy and fat 
on the same diet. 

“Grape-Nuts are so dainty and delicious that it 
appeals to the whole household, and when either 
husband or I feel generally ‘out of sorts’ we try 
confining ourselves exclusively to the food for a 
day or two, with the happiest results. 

“For a year I have had for a neighbor a delicate 
girl, an epileptic. When I first knew her she was 
a mere shadow, weighing 70 pounds, and subject 
to fearful attacks, having as many as 12 and 16 
convulsions ina day. At such times she took no 
nourishment whatever. She had never tried 
Grape-Nuts, and as any food seemed to increase 
her trouble at such times, it was with difficulty I 
persuaded her to try it. But I told her of my 
experience, and induced her to try a few spoonfuls. 
“The taste delighted her, and ever since she has 
made it her chief article of diet. The result has 
been wonderful; her improvement is the subject 
of remark with all who know her. The attacks 
are less frequent and violent, and she has gained 
% pounds since last November. Her family 
wttribute her improvement solely to Grape-Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Ready August 30. Edited by Walter Camp. 

The Guide for season of 1902 will be better 
than ever. It is the only publication con- 
taining the official rules waler which every 
game of football is played. Besides the 

alf-tone illustrations of every leading team 
in the country (over 80 pages of half-tones), 
embracing portraits of over 2000 players, 
it will contain a fund of general football 
information comprising chapters on Foot- 
ball for Beginners, Football for Specta- 
tors, Requisites for the Game, the Ethical 
Functions of Football, All-America Team, 
Football in the South, Western Football, 
Comments on the New Rules, Records of 
college and school teams for 1901, and other 
interesting information. Price 10 Cents. 
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is not as harmless as it seems. It brings into the house 
many undesirable things which it picks up with ite 


hairy, cup-shaped feet. Among them are disease 
germs. After a fly has entered your home it isa menace 
to your family’s health — you should make it harm- 
less. But you cannot do it without 


Tanglefoot 


STICKY FLY-PAPER, 


which catches the fly and the germs it carries and 
coats them both over with a varnish from which they 
can never escape. 

Poisoning ti e fly will not do 
poisoned. 

A fiy-trap will not do —as the buzzing of the fly will 
blow the germs through the meshes and you will in- 
hale them. 

So Tanglefoot is the only remedy. 
hasit. It is an inexpensive safeguard. 
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had the tenderest care; 
It was he who had titbits and he who was shod, 
while his brothers went ragged and bare. 
Yet they never repined, nor questioned, nor 
whined ; ore gave up serenely to him. 
“It’s for Tim,” hey would whisper, with pitying 
smile; “for poor little, sick little Tim.” 


TS was youngest, Timmy was frail, so Tim 


mother scrubbed early an ; 

But somehow they Ly were lacking a bit 
from back or from or from plate. i 

The brothers wore ents cut over from pa’s, 
and mother mando strenuous shifts, 

And every tatter and every hole meant pennies 
for Tim’s little gifts. 


They paused not to analyze, never begr udged ; Little Miss Kohlsaat had lost a much-beloved pet 


they gave not by measure or weig! 


They felt that in some way the poor, twisted boy dog, and had mourned it for many weeks. One 


was cheated and crowded by fate. 
So tenderly, semeemety simply, they strove to 
recompense grave little Tim 


By dainties and clothes for some of the woes that | fashionable carriage. A handsomely dressed 


settled so grimly on him. 


But frailer and thinner the sufferer grew. They 
helplessly gazed day by day, ; 
And sacrifice cheerfully piled up the gifts to hide 

his poor sorrows awa 


y. 
They loosened their grip on the throat of the wolf little girl called, “Crackers!” 


that had howled all the years at the door, 
And, daring the future, took less for themselves, 
that poor little Tim might have more. 


And we'll scorn not the grief that surrounded 
»00r Tim, as shown by its visibie fruits, 


—The day he was dying his ~ brought home | 


a pair of new, copper-toed boots. 
The shiny bright tips and the blushing red tops 
coaxed his eyes back to earth for a while; _ 
Then he died, with his treasure hugged tight in 
s arms, the copper reflecting his smile. 


And the tears that were wept on his gnarled little 
form and the wo wamny up over him 

Were such as the wealth of a duke cannot buy, 
but love paid the price for poor Tim. 

And yet, such the nature of weak human hearts, 
such the Adam afflicting us all, 

Even here, in the midst of this innocent grief, 
grim greed made a clutch at the pall; 


For a grief- stricken brother crawled sobbing 
along, and tucking his tousled brown head 

In his mother’s torn apron wailed shrilly, “O ma, 
is our poor little Timm gone dead?” 

Then, answered, he lifted his grimed little face, 
where the tears traced pnt meen | routes, 

And sobbed, ““Mum-mum-mummy, my heart is all 
broke, but remember, I speak for his boots!” 


Does it sound very ragged and sordid and harsh? 
Is its frankness too bluntly expressed ? 

Perhaps so; and yet, this naive little tyke was 
honest, at least, in his quest. 

I know that the world, the selfish old world, tries 
politely to cover its greed. 

It may think that by pany eye words from the 

tongue ’tis absolved from the guilt of the deed. 

But I set down the words for the shaming of those 
who are coveting living folks’ gear ; 

For the sake of those heirs who, in harboring 
greed, haven’t thought how the words may 
appear. 


I’m bound to confess that the lad lacked finesse ; 
and yet, there is this to be said: 

That poor little brother, with bare, calloused feet, 
didn’t hanker till Timmy was dead. 

But we’ve all of us known the scion or heir or 
shrewd politician, who masks 

His importunate zeal with oe? skill, and 
continues to ask and still asks; 


Whose demand is so fierce, so rapacious his 
haste, that he isn’t contented to wait 

Till the loosening fingers have calmly released 
the honor or fame or estate ; 

But —a with selfish and ravening greed, he 
mentally pilfers and loots, 

While he fiercely disclaims—he would shout if he 
dared—his desire for some living man’s boots. 
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HOW HE BORE IT. 


E was a brave man, sir. I admired 
him very much, sir,” said the police 
sergeant. 
“You took him to the hospital ?” 

“Yes, sir. We heard the explosion, 

and some one rang in the call, and we 

came down with the patrol-wagon. 

It seemed like the whole end of the 

church was blown out, but it was not on fire. 

And we got him out from under the splintered 

benches and took him to the hospital. It’s not 

at all likely that he can live; but he’s a brave 

man, sir. He kept saying that he thanked God 

that it happened while he was alone in the 

church, and that no one but himself was hurt. 

One hand was gone, and part of the other, and 

he’s badly eut and bruised, but he did not com- 

plain. I’m thinking the kind of religion that 

makes men that brave and thoughtful of others 
is a good kind to have, sir.” 

It was a blunt, rough man’s testimony to the 
Christian fortitude of a sufferer whom he had 
helped convey to the hospital. The victim was 
a returned missionary, endeavoring with the aid 
of a stereopticon to show the people at home 
the needs of his field. While preparing one 
Sunday evening for the address he was to give, 
the gas-tank of his lantern exploded, inflicting 
almost fatal injuries. "When seen in the hospital 
his courage and faith were still supreme. 

“How good of you to come to see me!” he 
said. “And you so busy, too! I? Oh, I’m 
doing well. They performed the amputation 
at onee, and they are going to save one hand, 
all except two fingers; and my broken ribs will 
soon be well, and my bruises are all on the 
outside. And just think of it! I’ve been 
working all my life since | became a missionary to 
establish a hospital for our work in India, and 
now when I get hurt, here I am in a Christian 


hospital here, Isn’t that bread-cast on the waters | building is equipped with rifles, in case any attempt 





| kind to have.” 


His brothers sold papers hope tmaged a hod, his | 


T: nursery rime about the old woman who 


| 





| 
| 


| 


| 
} don’t let him go I shall call an officer.’ 
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returning after many days? I just lie here and 
thank God for the kindness of all these people. 





| 


should be made on the Treasury by an organized 
y of robbers. One Treasurer, who worried 
lest the watch was not fully efficient, tried, by 


God must be good, for He has made His children | secreting himself in his office one night, and mov- 


so kind to the unfortunate.” 


There was not a word of disappointment in | standstill, with a pistol before him, by a 


all his conversation, nor a complaint. He 
was manly, faithful and calm. He was going 
back maimed, and without the money which 
he had been seeking, and he had before him 
weeks of pain; but his thoughts were all of 
gratitude that he alone was hurt, and that he still 
could go on with his work. 

The visitor came away repeating the words of 
the sergeant, “The kind of religion that makes 
men that brave and thoughtful of others is 4 good 
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HER OWN SOLOMON. 


depended on her dog to identify her finds 
its correlative in a story printed in the 
Chicago Evening Post. In this case the dog iden- 
tified himself, with a little help from his mistress. 


day she happened to see the familiar hairy, gray 
nose sticking out from the luxurious wraps of a 


woman sat beside him. ‘“Crackers’’ was in strange 
company, but there was no mistaking the half-sad, 
half-whimsical blink of his fuzzy eyes. 





very slowly, and was 
elight, the 


The dog gave a whine of joy. and sprang in a | 
long, curving bound to the side of his little mis- 
tress. With wrigglings and shakes that almost 
broke him in two, he Emped about her and licked 
her hands for sheer joy. 

But the woman in the oocringe glared angrily. 
Her coachman drew up at the curb, and the 
woman tried to get back the do: 


The carriage was goin 
ear the pavement. ith a ery of 





iz. 
“But he’s my dog,” said the little girl. } 
“No, it is my dog,” said the woman, “and if you 


‘But he is mine!” insisted Miss Kohlsaat. “He 


| knows me, and he doesn’t pay any ’tention to | 





you.” 

“Come, come, my child, give him up at once!”’ 

“T’ll prove that he’s mine,” replied the child, 
with determination. 

By this time quite a crowd of passers-by had 
collected, and the girl. with the dog in her arms, 
faced her antagonist as a lawyer faces a ¥ td 

“Can your dog stand up and beg?” said she. 

“Yes,” answered the woman. 

“Can he jump. through a hoop?” 


es. 
“Can he lie down and play dead?” 
“Yes.” 


a he dance on his hind feet?” 
“Yes.” 

“Cap he say his prayers?” 
“Ves.” 


Closing her arms tightly about the dog, the child 

cried, triumphantly: 
“Well, this dog can’t! He is mine, then.” 
And she walked away with him. 
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CATCHING A BEAR CUB. 


short time ago, M. E. Pettes, a surveyor in 
A western Pennsylvania, captured a bear 
eub after a lively and funny chase. 
Mr. Pettes was walking quietly along when he 
saw the little bear not a dozen yards away. It 
seemed not the least afraid, and he started toward 
it expecting an easy capture; but when he was 
within a few feet of it, it turned tail and scrambled 
up a chestnut-tree, from the crotch of which it 
gazed down upon the man, as if challenging him 
to catch it. 


This but inereased the surveyor’s desire to 
possess the cub. He threw off his coat and 
“shinned” the tree. The bear waited until he 
was close upon it, then walked out upon a limb. 
Pettes crawled cautiously after it, again thinking 
of an easy capture. But he was mistaken, for the. 
cub, seeing him too near, doubled itself into a ball 
and dropped to the ground. The man got to the 

ound in slower fashion. Meantime the baby 

ar had climbed another tree. 

Pettes looked at the cub, and an idea came to 

m. He considered the situation, and then 
assuming that the cub would pursue its former 
tactics, he took his pocket tape ne, made a sli 
noose in one end, and placed it beneath the lim 
from which, as — as he could calculate, the 
bear would drop, if it tumbled from the second 
tree as from the first. Keeping the box end of the 
line in his hand, Pettes elim the tree. 

The cub waited until its pursuer was almost upon 
it, and then walked out on a limb as it had before. 
The man cautiously followed, and the bear walked 
nearly to the end, then dropped to the ground. 
As luck would have it, the cub dropped outside 
the noose, but when he turned, stepped inside 
with its forefeet. Pettes instantly drew the line, 
and there was baby bear caught by its fore legs. 
It struggled and snarled, but only drew the slip- 
knot tighter. 

Pettes descended to the ground, holding the line 
taut. He had quite a fight with the cub, but 
finally conquered, and the little fellow submitted 
to be led home, where it soon became tame. Since 
its mother did not appear on the’ scene, Mr. Pettes 
thinks the cub was an orphan. 
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HOW THE CASH IS GUARDED. 
Visit who are conducted through the United | 


States Treasury Building, and told of the | 

millions in gold and silver coin, besides | 
paper money and other evidences of value which | 
are stored there, often wonder how it happens | 
that Uncle Sam’s strong box has never been 
robbed. The prize is certainly enormous, but the 
safeguards are not less notable. 


The Treasury is guarded both by men and by 
modern mechanism. Every vault is connecte 
with an electric alarm so sensitive that the slight- 
est touch of the hatd will sound a warning at the 
office of the guards and in the police stations of 
the city of Washington. False alarms have ocea- 
sionally sent armed men hurrying to the Treasury. 
A signal allowed to continue would bring out the 
troops at Fort Meyer, three miles away. 

Besides these mechanical safeguards, seventy- 
two men, under a captain, are cognaea in watching 
the Treasury. Of these, one-fifth are detailed for 
day service and two-fifths for each of the two 
watches of the night. Secretary Shaw himself 
could not get into his own room r office hours, 
unless by the authority of the captain of the watch, 
to whom all the ordinary keys of the building are 
turned over at the close of the business day. The 
vaults are protected by time-locks. ‘ 

These The 





atchmen loaded revolvers. 





ing with 


at care, to see how far he could go 
without to a 


etection. He was soon brought : 
ar 
who refused to let him lower his arms until he 
could be identified by the lieutenant in charge. 

In guarding the Treasury, as in many other 
things in the world, adequate a on for 
danger is the surest way of avoiding it. With all 

recious things the safeguards should be in propor- 

on to the prize at stake. 








rom yonder steeple, gray above the trees, 


No bell is call Ng — to praise and prayer, 
But all the world is hushed in heavenly peace, 
And noiseless chimes are pulsing on the air. 
Beside the garden fence the poplars wait 
With lifted hands of worship, grave and high. 
A robin on the branches by the gate 
Swings dark against the sky. 


The far-off fields are purple now and dim, 
Where shadows creep across their upland slope. 
Sudden and sweet rings out the robin’s hymn, 
A golden orison of love and pepe. 
Light thrills go trembling thro’ the clustered trees, 
8 angel feet were passing o’er the sward, 
And saintly lilies, swaying to the breeze, 
Bow down before the Lord. 


Ring out, pure chimes, across the bowering green ; 
The world has heard your message ere ye spake. 
Sing on, sweet chorister, in leafy screen, 
holy moonbeams thro’ the branches break. 
Above the shadowed eastern hill-crest far, 
Unseen a silent acolyte has trod, 
And lighted on His altars, star and star, 
The vesper lamps of God. 
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HE PROVED IT BY ALGEBRA. 


he old saying that if hay is five dollars a ton, 
T five dollars will buy a ton and no more, 
appears in a new light from a bit of dickering 
that happened over a jeweler’s counter. The 
would-be purchaser, says the Chicago Chronicle, 
asked to see a cheap watch, and the clerk pro- 


{duced one of those engines that sound like a 


watchman’s rattle and contain a spring powerful 
enough to close a door. 


When the salesman opened it the customer saw 
on the inside of the pasteboard box the assertion 
in bold type: “This watch is the equal of any eight- 
cone watch in the world, and yet costs only two 

ollars.” 

“Have you a watch at eight dollars?” asked the 
possible customer. 

“Yes, sir,’ said the clerk, and he handed out a 
bm" / neat timepiece cased in nickel. “You will 
find that just as good as yo! you can get for 
twenty-five dollars,” he remarked, opening the 
back and showing the works. 

“It looks all an the ve said, “but on 
a : thought believe I'd like something 

“fy 


“Well, here are some filled-case watches,” he 
replied, “that we sell with a er pane guarantee. 
The case can’t be distinguished from solid gold, 
and the movement is fully standardized and tested 
for heat and cold. It is a watch we consider very 
cheap at twenty-five dollars.” 

he customer pried open the case, and out 
dropped a little disk of paper, on which the rarer. 
year guarantee was —_ . “This watch is as well 
made in every particular,” it said, in preamble, 
“as the average one-hundred-dollar chronometer.’ 

“‘What kind of a chronometer can a man get for 
one hundred dollars?” was the next question. 

“The best in the world,” replied the clerk, 
enthusiastically. “‘Hereisone now. You observe 
its thinness and general elegance. So far as the 
movement is concerned. it is simply impossible to 

r. 


produce fe gg be 

“All right,” said the customer. “TI’ll invest on 
that assurance,” and picked up the tin-clad 
machine and laid down a two-dollar note. “I 
have your word,” he added, “that this is the best 
watch on earth?” 

“No, you haven’t!” the salesman exclaimed. 
“T didn’t say anything of the kind.” 

“Don’t you claim that it is as good as any eight- 
dollar watch going?” the man asked, pointing to 
the statement on the box lid. 

“Yes, but —” 

“And you just assured me that the eight-dollar 
watch was the equal of anyseing ¥ had at 
twenty-five dollars, and the gold-fi guarantee 
states specifically that the twenty - five - dollar 
watch is as well made as a one-hundred -dollar 
chronometer. Here you have it in algebra,” and 
the customer took out a pencil and made this 
simple calculation: “A equals B, B equals C, C 

uals D, D equals X; therefore A equals X.” 

ut the clerk could not see it. e stuck out 
firmly for each of the four assertions, but he would 
not accept their logical conclusion. The four 
statements, although he considered each perfectly 
true in detail, made something that certainly 
looked like a “whopping” big lie in the aggregate, 
and the would-be customer “oy leaving the 
clon to puzzle himself out of the difficulty f he 
could. 
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SAILING ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


young woman who has made several trips 
A in a balloon describes in Harper’s Weekly 
a journey through the clouds in which she 
nearly lost her life. The ascent was made for 
the purpose of reporting on the Leonid shower of 
meteors which was predicted by astronomers, but 
which could not be observed from the ground 
on account of clouds. The aeronauts had risen 
without accident, and were so high in the sky that 
all sounds of earth were inaudible. 


About nine o’clock in the morning there rose to 
us the shrill, wild, unmistakable note of a ship’s 
steam-siren, mingled with the clash and clang of 
hammers in some shipyard. 

We were evidently over some big seaport town. 
What was to be done? Clearly, nothing. To pull 
the valve-rope meant a headlong fall of nearly two 
miles; to climb the rigging and pierce the silk 
above the equator was a gymnastic feat beyond 
even our captain’s sailor training. We had to 
leave it to fate. 

By noon my father declared that we had fallen 
two thousand feet, and were still falling. Soon 
after we could see the earth under the ciouds. 

Once below the clouds, we saw that the end was 
near at hand. For a few uncertain moments we 
were lost in the dense blanket; then we reappeared 
on the lower edge, to find green fields and pastures 
below us. We were descending in South Wales, 
among the mountains of Glamorganshire, and as 
we swooped down to earth a wild gust caught our 
half-emptied balloon and dashed our car to the 

round with a shock. Finally our anchor caught 
n an oak-tree, and in a minute or two we scram- 
bled out. 

We had been ten hours in the balloon, yet had 











eseaped the sea by the skin of our teeth. Those 
who came to our assistance told us in their first 
words that we were a mile and a half from the 
Atlantic, toward which we were neem Sooty 


aswe fell. Yet five minutes more in the ten hours 
that we had been aloft and we had been for 
at the time the sea was wildly rou Therefore, 
I am not ela muc eall i. this balloon 
ascent one of the records of British ballooning. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE MASK. 


sympathetic picture of the Chinese laundry- 
A man is painted by a writer in the New 
Orleans Times. “John” lives among us, 
patient, industrious, and often despised by those 
who know too little of him even to regard him as 
a fellow being. Yet if we knew the human history 
that lies behind that yellow mask we should not 
doubt that here also dwells a soul of like dignity 
with our own. Says the writer: 


Next door to my lodging is one of those squat 
little houses which now and then you find next to 
a big mansion. On the lower floor of the small 
house was a Chinese laundry. In it was a China- 
man about twenty-five years of age. His face 
was as imperturbable as the sky. He went about 
his business with the undeviating regularity of the 
solar system. At first he was an or hinese 
laundr’ , but my attention became 
riveted upon him and my curiosity was awakened. 

The man seemed to live merely for his work. 
When I came in at two o’clock in the morning 
I found him with the lights turned high, patiently 
working at his calling. If I rose early in the 
morning, that prodigy of industry was up before 
me. I 7 y became filled with wonder at 
the untiring persistency of the man. Because 
ef his neatness and liteness and exquisite 
care to please, the neighborhood never thought of 
sending its laundry anywhere else. 

I began to carry my things in person to the 
Chinaman, urged on by the desire of finding out 
something about him. I reaso that no man, 
white or yellow, could work as he did without 
being dominated by an all-absorbing pu ae 
found him intelligent. He could speak English 
well. Finally I won his confidence. 

The young Chinaman was in love. A girl in China 
was waiting for him, and he was patiently and 
bravely anrareeing the hardest kind of toil in order 
to go back to his native country and marry her. 

hen he told me the story I forgot that he was 
a Chinaman; I remembered only that he was a 
man, working like a man to earn a wife, and 
withal, desp these meager, unpoetical sur- 
roundings, cherishing all the dreams of a young 
man whose sweetheart is far away. 


e 


NOT UNREASONABLE. 


im Hendricks, an uncomplaining and fairly 

J industrious citizen of a little Vermont town, 

had made the mistake early in life of marry- 

ing a shiftless woman, but he never complained. 

She was the wife of his youth, and he loved her 
with the love that excuses. 


“Jennie,” he said one day, in his affectionate, 
apologetic manner, “I wish you'd sew the buttons 
on my coat; there’s two off.” 

She sighed as people who work seldom sigh, but 
as lazy people always sigh when work is thrust 
upon them. 

In a day or two Jim approached her when she 
seemed especially at leisure. “The last button’s 
off my coat, Jennie. Won’t you sew ’em all on?” 

But she did not. He said nothing, and wore the 
coat in silent patience. 

Then there came a day when he felt it was his 
right to impose on her aga ¥ 

“Jennie, all the buttons are off my workin’ 
shirts. Won’t you fix ’em?” 

She was ill for a day or two after that, so it was 
a week before he was cruel enough to mention 
the matter again. yr J he summoned up all his 
selfishness, and said, timidly: 

“Jennie, I know you ain’t well, but all the 
buttons are off my undershirt, and I wish you’d 
put the buttons on my coat.” 

“On your shirt, do you mean?” 

“No, on the coat; never mind about the shirts. 
If 1 could button my coat it would sort o’ hold me 
together, and I’d feel real fixed.” 
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AN INDIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


cientifie demonstrations in unscientific hands 
sometimes give odd results. The New York 
Times tells this story of an Indian who had 
attended an instructive talk at a small church on 
the Indian reservation at Onondaga: 


One evening, when the bdilding was well filled 
with braves and their squaws, the missionary 
described the solar system to the extent of saying 
that the earth revolves about the sun, also 
turns over once in twenty-four hours. 

Early the next morning the missionary was 
awakened by a knock at his door. He answered 
it, and found an Indian, wrapped in a blanket, 
standing on the porch. 

“Why, Obaga,” said he, “is anything the mat- 


“Missionary lied!” grunted the Indian. 
“T lied? hat do you mean ?”’ 
“Missionary says world turn over every night. 


Injun go home, set up stick, put apple on stick. 
If world turn over, apple fall ‘er J morning 
u , 


ith a parting grunt he strode away down the 


apple on stick. Missionary lied. 
path. 
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LEANING ON NATURE. 


merson says, “Hitch your wagon to a star ;” 
FE in other words, go with the universe and 
not against it. An old man, says the 
Chicago News, was sitting on a stump in the far 
South when a tourist came upon him. 


“How are the times?” asked the stranger. 

“Pretty tol’able,” was the answer. “I had some 
trees to cut down, but the cyclone leveled ’em and 
saved me the trouble.” 

“That was good.” 

“Yes. Then the lightning set fire to the brush- 
pile, and saved me the trouble of burning it.’’ 

“Remarkable! But what are you doing now?” 

“Waiting for an earthquake to come along and 
shake the potatoes out of the ground.” 
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HAD BEEN DECEIVED. 


certain little Western girl, of whom the 
Wichita Eagle tells, came to her mother 
with a triumphant air, and said: ‘I've 

seen something I guess nobody else ever Saw.” 


“What was it?” asked her mother. 
“It was a Chinaman in the street. 
wide awake, right in broad daylight.’ 

“Well, why not?” 

“Why, don’t you know you told me that when 
we are awake all the Chinamen are asleep, and 
when we’re asleep they’re wide awake?” 


And he was 






































A GENTLEBOY. 


He never does a rude, rough thing, 


By Lilla Thomas Elder. 


1 know | arn too small for folks 
To call me that just yet, 

But if | try—oh, very hard — 
And never scold or fret 


A GENTLEROY. wim mms f 


My papa, kind and true. 
1 look at him and think inside, 
“I'd like to be like you.” 


Bf 

Bf My grandma watches when he goes, 1 can be — well, a gentleboy, 
8/7 And make my papa glad 
Bf That | belong to him, and am 
Bf 


His own, own little lad! 


And says to me and Nan, 
“ There, children, look and you will see 
’ A real, true gentleman.” 
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A TOAD’S DEVICE. 8p Alice A. Smith. 


ss randfather Evans, I thought you said;in the jar was the biggest tadpole, its mouth 
there were no fishes in that pond!” | stretched so wide that it was almost torn apart, 
cried Ben, much excited as he rushed | and out of it protruded half the body of the other, 
into the barn where his grandfather was at work. | which it was slowly swallowing, head first. 
“See there!’’? he exclaimed, ; 
when Mr. Evans had followed 
the excited boy to the pond 
opposite the house, and he 
pointed out numerous little 
creatures whose dark bodies 
and wiggling tails did indeed 
look very much like fishes. 
“Why, those are tadpoles, 
Ben!” said his grandfather, 





The next morning the tadpole, having finished | 
its meal, was put back,in the pond. CHARADEs. 
| Ben watched them after that, and saw them in I 
| different stages of growth. Some with long 
tails and two short hind legs; others with all anes eS D L 
four legs and tail growing: shorter, until they Whe, wilh toy oceed to Gane? 
had all grown up, and the toads hopped off into i. 
the garden in search of bugs. 
| One day in August the boy had gone witb his 
grandfather into the patch of sweet corn. They 
were walking quietly along when a strange 
noise, a low hiss followed by a smothered croak, Your parents both | will my all 
made them stop and look about. You are a fearful dunce.” 
Peeping through the leaves, Ben saw between III. 
| the next two rows of corn a toad holding a snake 
at bay. The latter, its eyes fixed upon its 
intended victim, moved slowly forward and to 
each side in its efforts to secure it. 
| The toad steadily faced its enemy, keeping 
just out of its way, and holding horizontally in 
its mouth a small stick much longer than the 
mouth of either. 
“Did it have the stick by accident?” Ben 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


My first sees nicely if you will, 
My last makes ope see better still, 


A lazy schoolboy came quite late, 
Unwillingly to school. 
The master said, “I surely hate 
An idle, stupid fool. , 
“You come my first with steps that crawl, 
Sit on my last at once. 


A hungry crow woke up at dawn. 
My first at once he cast 
Upon a tempting field of corn, 
Vhere he could break his fast. 
My next he spied, and quickly ate, 
And then the farmer came. 
“My last,” he cried, “how I do hate 
All creatures of that name! 
“They come in flocks themselves to gorge; 
My best crops they will spoil. 
They won’t leave one my whole. by George, 
To pay for all this toil!” 
IV. 
My first two is an old maid’s fad, 
It keeps them from becoming 
» sad, 
Because it talks and laughs 
and sings, 
And ofttimes much amusement 
brings. 
My last two lived in Italy, 
In Venice, where who wish can 


see 

How well he strove, as you'll 
opine, 

To paint the human form divine. 


laughing. “I should have : , oh ' : ey . : aAt Upen my whole it seems, of late, 
thought that a smart boy like ; \F\ L | ia i i oe caren of state have lightly 
you that goes to such a grand , Ae aN : Bo 43 . The name once brought great 
school would have known Pe , ae, a : eg hing bug opprobrium 
what they were. Why, any | e : ae r sh ; 
of our country chaps could way y ; rae i 

My first is a river in Scotland 


have told you right away!” 

“But I never saw a real, live 
one before,” answered Ben. 
“We don’t have frog ponds 
down in New York. I know 
their picture just as soon as I 
see it, and I know what they 
are. They are young toads 
and frogs, and by and by four 
legs grow, and they breathe 
through lungs instead of gills, 
and their tails are absorbed.” 

“T always heard their tails 
dropped off,’”’ said Mr. Evans. 

“No, my teacher said they 
were absorbed,” answered 
Ben, decidedly. 

“Maybe they are,” Mr. 
Evans replied, and then he 
went back to his work, and left 
Ben leaning over the stone 
wall, staring at the lively little 
tadpoles in the water below. 

“I'll catch a few and keep 
them and see what does be- 
come of the tail,’”’ he thought, 
and he ran to the house, to 
return again in a few minutes 
with a large glass fruit-jar and 
atin dipper. He filled the jar 
with water, and after patiently 
fishing for half an hour, he 
sueceeded in getting five of 
different sizes into it. He 
added some bits of grass and 
weeds that were growing in the 
pond for food, and then carried 
the jar into the house, and his 
grandmother placed it on a 
shelf. 

Ben paid frequent visits to 
the closet during the day to 





, 50 fair; 
My second a plant that\would 
never grow there; 
My third is a grain that is 
known far and wide ; 
My fourth is as rognd as the 
earth, and beside 
When added to third makes a 
beverage fine 
We all like for breakfast—or I 
do for mine; 
My fifth is the way things are 
held as to worth; 
If it’s joined to my fourth it 
may move the earth; 
My whole is a word which, I’m 
sorry to say, 
Means you’re going backward, 
and not the right way. 
vI 
When hosts of Moors swarmed 
o’er fair Spain, 
My first two led his warlike 
band. 
He with his followers rode forth 
To fight the foe on every hand. 
Although my third is tall and 
straight, 
It bends to many a mighty arm. 
The wise maids had to ery my 
fourth, 
When foolish sisters came to 
harm. 
In chemistry my whole is 
known, 
A process that is far from 
sweet. 
And many tempers do the same 
When crossness and perverse- 
ness meet. 
VIE. 
A maiden by a fountain, 
In some far distant land, 
Once did my first and did my 
as 
An apple in her hand. 
Why «id she place my second 
So near the fountain’s rim? 
The crystal stream, so clear and 


cool, 
Has filled it to the brim. 


A little bird upsets it, 
Down pours the water cold, 
To do my whole to that poor 


THE KINDERGARTNERS IN THE PARK. maid 


So fair with hair of gold. 


watch their progress, but as he always found} ‘ Well,” laughed grandfather, “I guess there’s | wondered, “or did it really carry it to prevent} Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


them unchanged, he grew tired of it after a while, | no doubt about those four tails being absorbed.”’ 
and completely forgot his prisoners for two days.| “No, indeed!” said Ben. “The horrid little 
When he did look again, great was his surprise | cannibal! I should think there wouldn’t be any 
to find only four little creatures in the jar. Where | left if they eat each other up in that way.” 
could the fifth have gone? It couldn’t jump out,| “Oh, I wouldn’t call it a cannibal, Bennie,” 
as the jar was covered with wire netting; and if | remarked Mrs. Evans; “its appetite overcame 
it had died its body would have been there. He | its natural affections. I don’t think they do that 
questioned the entire family, but no one knew | in the pond where there is plenty to eat.” 
anything about the missing tadpole. “T guess they generally eat only plant food,” 
On the seventh morning only two remained. | answered Mr. Evans, “but they will crowd 
All day long Ben puzzled over the mystery, and | around any little dead animal that happens to be 
strongly suspected Joe, his grandfather’s hired | in the water, and I remember when I was a boy 
man, of stealing them out to tease him. Late in | that sometimes when I put my feet in the pond 
the evening he went with a light to see if the | they would come and nibble at my toes.” 
two still remained, and then he made an excla-| “‘I knew that snakes would swallow things 








being swallowed by the snake ?”’ ¥. CRIB 

It seemed as if it must be for that purpose, | ~ oe : 
because it held it so steadily opposite the snake’s | NosE 
open mouth. ERIN 


Mr. Evans and Ben watched it a short time| 2- Constantinople. . 
3. Past-or-ate. Round-E-lay. School-M-aster. 


and then attacked the snake. It glided away | gomp-at-ant. Came-lo-pard. Co’-loss-U.-S. Wash- 
among the corn, but Mr. Evans overtook and | ing-ton. 
killed it. When they returned again to the spot, | 4, Dusty, misty, plenty, poverty, ability, debility, 
. modesty, haughty, humility, majesty, dainty, 
the toad had disappeared. hasty, frosty, musty, honesty, antiquity, difficulty, 
“Did it do that on purpose, grandfather? Do | naughty, crusty, society. 
, TAY it 2” ask 5. 1. Imp, o, light—impolite. 2 Demon, 
- always do ke" Ben asked. . m ., | Straight—demonstrate. 3. Smile, lacks—smilax. 
I don’t know. I never saw anything like it | 4° Inn, knack, shun—inaction. 
before.” 6. Dross, dress. Scene, scone. Loser, lover. 
“Maybe if I had put sticks in the water my | Crone, crane. Track, truck. Tripe, trope. Pride, 


: » 7 bat 1 99 ontq | prude. Stole, stile. Cross, cress. Flesh, flash. 
tadpoles wouldn’t have been swallowed,” said 7. Petunias, Annie’s, spite, put, aunt’s, sun, 





mation of horror and surprise that brought Mr. | whole,” said Ben, “but I am much surprised, | the boy, after a thoughtful silence. unite. 
and Mrs. Evans from the dining-room. ‘There | for I didn’t know that anything else did.” And maybe they would not. Who can tell? 8. Rime. 
SS — 
A HAPPY. FRO oe i By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 


“My flat is lighted free of charge 

By fireflies flickering by, ~ 

And far above, the moon and stars 
Gleam brightly in the sky. 

With running water warm and cold, 
The brook forgets me not; 

In winter it is cold as ice, 
In summer, almost hot. 


“Im very; happy,” said a frog, 
“My home is so complete ; 

It’s but a flat, —a mud-flat, too, — 
But yet it’s always neat. 

The fresh wind sweeps it every day, 
The rain does all my scrubbing, 

And as | wear no clothes; | never 
Tire myself a-rubbing. 


“The weather ne’er’s too warm for me; 
This fact is plainly seen, 
For in this peaceful nook of mine 
| have the wintergreen. 
And so I'm happy,” said the frog, 
“Nor wish to move away ; 
So none can rent my best mushrooms, 
They're not ‘To Let’ to-day.” 


“A few conveniences I’ve named, 

And | can tell you more, 

For when | want to go to ride, 
The horse-mint’s at the door. 

I’ve toadstool seats for all my friends, 
And do not fear a mite 

These seats I'll ever lack, for more 
Will come up in the night. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ff nt—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
erfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after, the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Ayenue. Boston, Mass. 
















DUST. 


EW persons realize what a sanitary 
agent is the sprinkling-cart in our 
cities, because few appreciate the 
dangers to health and life that lurk 
in dust, especially street dust. 

The injurious effects of street dust 
are of two kinds—those due to the 
mechanical injury of the  gfitty 

powder and those due to the action of the disease 
germs contained in it. When one realizes that the 
streets, even in weli-cleaned cities, are a recep- 
tacle for all sorts of filth,—decaying vegetable 
matter, such as cigar stumps, banana skins and 
apple parings, manure and expectorated matter,— 
ground up into a fine powder with soot and parti- 
cles of sand and cobblestones, one can readily 
understand that disease may be caused -by the 
inhalation of clouds of such dust. 

There is no doubt that many cases of consump- 
tion are directly due to the dust of city streets. 
The gritty particles irritate the mucous membrane 
of the nose and larynx, and set up a catarrh which 
prepares the soil for the tubercle bacilli, present 
often in great numbers in the same dust. 

Other diseases also may be caused in the same 
way, and it is believed that cases of lockjaw, which 
sometimes occur without any previous wound, 
arise from the entrance of the germ of this disease 
into the bronchial tubes from the dust of the 
streets. The amount of dust in a city varies 
according to the care taken to clean the streets, 
but it varies especially with the kind of pavement, 
macadamized streets being in this respect the 
worst and the asphalted streets the best. But all 
city streets, no matter how paved or how well 
swept, need constant watering to keep the dust 
laid, and particularly is this the case since the 
automobile and the trolley-car have come with 
their rapid movement, which raises thick clouds 
of dust. 

In some places in this country the experiment 
has been made of sprinkling the country roads 
with petroleum, and the results, so far as laying 
the dust is concerned, are good. The oil, how- 
ever, soils the dresses of ladies, and is therefore 
objectionable. Better results have been obtained 
recently in France by the application of coal-tar, 
which makes a surface like asphalt, but not so 
impervious, capable of arresting the dust particles 
as they form anew and incorporating them in 
itself. In cities, however, this is impracticable, 
and the watering-cart is there the only safety. 
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ANIMAL EMOTIONS. 


t is told of a certain Lord Holland, who was 
very eccentric, that he used to give his horses 
weekly concerts in a gallery specially erected for 
the purpose. He maintained that it cheered their 
hearts and improved their temper, and a witness 
says that they seemed to be delighted with the 
performance. Much has been written of the effect 
of music upon animals. The American Naturalist 
gives some of the results of experiments made in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, to determine the effect of 
violin-playing on different animals. 

Music which was slow and sweet, like “Home, 
Sweet Home,” or “Annie Laurie,” pleased the 
panthers, a jaguar and a lioness and her cubs. 
The panthers became nervous and twitched their 
tails when a lively jig, ““The Irish Washerwoman,” 
was played to them, but relapsed into their former 
quiet when the music again became soothing. 

The jaguar was so nervous during the jig music 
that he jumped from a shelf to the floor of his cage 
and back again. When the player ceased and 
walked away, the jaguar reached out his paw to 
him as far as he could, with claws retracted. 

The lioness and her cubs were interested from 
the first, although when the violinist approached 
the cage the mother gave him a hiss and the cubs 
hid behind her. At the playing of a lively jig the 
cubs stood up on their hind legs and peeped over 
at the player. When the musician retreated from 
the cage the animals came to the front of it, and 
did not move back when he gradually drew so 
near as almost to touch the great paws that were 
thrust through the bars. When the musician was 
playing “Home, Sweet Home,” the entire family 
were very attentive, and remained motionless 
except that the cubs turned their heads from side 
to side. Then another jig was played, and the 
cubs danced about. 

The coyotes, in a den, squatted in a semicircle 
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and sat in silence while the music continued. 
When it ceased they ran up and pawed at the 
player through the bars. He began afresh, and 
again they formed in a silent semicircle. This 
experiment was made several times, always with 
the same result. 
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DRUMMING UP BUSINESS. 


agony and scientists who have returned 

from Martinique and St. Vincent tell many 
interesting stories of their experiences. One 
amusing incident, told by the Chicago News, has 
to do with a visit to Kingstown. One of the 
explorers was walking about the town when he 
was accosted by a colored man. “You have got 
to have your hair cut!’’ declared the negro. 

“Got to have my hair cut? Why is that?” 
asked the American. 

“Order of the board of health. If you don’t, I 
shall have to put you off the island.” 





The negro seized the explorer by the shoulder 
and started him toward the wharf. : 

“Hold on there!” said the now excited visitor. 
“Who are you, anyway?” 

“I am the officer of the board of health,” was 
the reply. Just at this juncture another of the | 
American party came up. 

“I guess we shall have to have our hair cut,” 
said the first. “This man says so, and says that 
he is an officer of the board of health.” 

“You'll have to get it cut quick if you want to 
| on the island,’’ broke in the pogre. 

he other scientist still had a little fight in be 
rel,” houted at the 





“Why, you black 1,” he 
negro, “I have travelled all over the world, and I 
never heard of such a health-office regulation 
anywhere!” 

y this time a policeman had appeared. The 
negro edged away, and was soon quite a distance 
down the street. 3 

“Officer, do you know that man there?” asked 
one of the Americans. 

“Yes,” replied the policeman. 

“Who is he?” 

“He is the barber who has the shop around the 
corner.” 
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A PHYSICIAN’S MISTAKE. 


he odd experiences of a consul, as narrated by 

a writer in the Boston 7'ranscript, illustrate 

in some degree the wide range of duties which 

these men perform. Americans who visit foreign 

countries are often greatly indebted to the prompt 

assistance of their consul. Mr. James T. Dubois, 

formerly consul-general at St. Gall, tells this story 
of a physician’s mistake at Aix-la-Chapelle: 


An American woman who had been visiting at 
Aleta fuapee had employed a physician. The 
bill which he submitted as she was about to leave 
the town was so large that she could do no better 
than pay several hundred marks on account, with 
the promise that she would remit the rest from 
Paris. To this the doctor objected, and demanded 
the whole amount of his bill at once. 

While the woman was sitting in a car of the 
Paris express at the station she was surprised by 
the appearance of the doctor, who asked to see 
her ticket. With that once in hand, he hurried 
away. The unfortunate woman left the train and 
came straightway to the consulate. 

Complaint was at once lodged at the police 
headquarters. The doctor was arrested, tried 
and convicted of theft. He was fined one hundred 
marks, his name stricken from the list of physi- 
cians and from the guide-books. His punishment 
virtually ruined him in his profession. 
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A QUALIFIED COMPLIMENT. 


wo women and a bright little girl, says the 
Kansas City Journal, occupied seats in a 
Prospect Avenue car one evening. The little girl 
attracted attention by her questions and answers. 
It was when the car reached Eighteenth Street 
that the climax came. At that point the car 
makes a long stop. While it was at a standstill a 
pretty woman, evidently a friend of the two in the 
car, passed along. 


“QO dear! There’s Mrs. Sargeant. My! She 
is such a handsome woman!” said the mother of 
the bright little girl to her friend. 

“Yes, she is beautiful,” assented the friend. : 

The little girl was looking out of the window 
after the figure strolling up the hill. Presently 
she turned in her seat. 

“Say, mamma, you look just like that lady.” 

“Do i, dear?” asked the mother, sweetly. 

“Ves. Just ’zactly—all ’cept the head.” 

The little girl is still wondering why the carful 
of people laughed. 
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NC REASON TO FEEL BAD. 


rs. Lawton is so proud of her great-grand- 
father’s old house, in which she spends her 
summers, that she always guards her speech lest 
her triumph breed discontent in the breasts of 
less favored persons. 


When she went to call on the rich Western 
woman, who had hired a cottage for the summer, 
she felt a special need for modesty, and spoke in 
a most deprecatory manner. 

“I hope you will come to see me soon, as you 
say you have no friends to lay claim to your time,” 
she said, as she rose to leave. ‘You will have no 
trouble in finding the house—the little ‘p! one 
along the marsh road. It is a very old house 
and 

“Now don’t apologize for it!” said the Western 
woman, heartily. “I sha’n’t come to see the house ; 
I shall come to see you. I don’t care if it’s fifty 
years old! Paint and paper do wonders, and I’ve 
no doubt you have a real comfortable time in it.” 
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A PERFECT MATCH. 


young man of foppish appearance walked 

languidly into a department store and sought 

the necktie counter. When he had attracted the 

attention of the salesgirl he opened to their widest 
extent a pair of unattractive eyes, and said: 


“TI wish to buy a half a dozen ties of a color that 
will match my eyes. Have you any?” 

The clerk gave him a casual glance, and then, 
turning to the shelves behind the counter, she 
took down a flat box, removed the cover, and laid 
the open box before her customer. In it lay half 
a dozen ties of the palest blue, edged with pink. 
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“ hy os yen leave the West Indies?” asked 
a lady of an Englishman who, when 
colonial treasurer, had, through careless 

habits, complicated the accounts of the treasury 

chest. “Something wrong with my chest, ma’am,” 












he replied. 
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Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Penman- 
ship, etc., thoroughly taught at EASTMAN, 
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Because it is rich in phosphates, the 
standard food for babies, 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM, 


helps the teeth to come. 


It overcomes and prevents 
bowel troubles. 
with valuable 
suggestions for the care 
of babies, etpeialts in 
summer, with a sam- 
ple of IMPERIAL 
GRANUM, is free 
to Companion read- 
ers. Address, 


153 Water St., N.Y. 
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New Fall Suits 
and Skirts. 


RITE for our new 
Fall Catalogue and 
Samples, which 
are now ready, if you wish 
to secure a Suit, Skirt or 
Cloak of the newest cut at 
the most reasonable of 




















prices. 
Remember that we have 
no ready-made garments, 
but make everything es- 
pecially to order. If the 
garment does not please 
and fit you it may be 
returned and the money 
will be refunded. Our 
Catalogue illustrates: 
Cloth Suits, in many 
styles and fabrics, 
$8 up. 
Fashionable Cos-~ 
tumes, pee through- 


silk, $15 up. 
Church and Vis- 
iting Costumes, 
$12 up. 

rate Skirts, 
full length, $4 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts; Suits, $10 up; 

kirts, $5 up. 

The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Catalogue and the newest Samples will be sent 
Sree on request. Be sure to mention whether you 
wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be 
able to send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Saving 
Shoe for Women 


Radcliffe shoes are a mystery 
to many people. It does 
seem like a miracle to make 
a shoe of the finest selected 
materials and with the high- 
est shoe making skill and sell 
it year in and year out for a 
third less than you could ex- 
pect. Many a shoe sold for 
$3.50 will not stand com- 
parison alongside of the 
PY Radcliffe Shoe at 


$2.50 a pair 


Look at the new line at your dealer’s, If 
he should not have them send us his name. 
We will tell you who sells them near you 
and send you, free, a book 
of shoe styles. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE Co, 
Dept. HH Boston, 
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- or Record tires 
best equipment on all our bicycles. 
guarantee, 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL 
C.D. to anyone without a cent deposit 
uy & allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
before purchase is binding. 
600 good 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 
Do not buys bicycle until you have written 
for our free catalorues with large photographic 
engravings and fuli descriptions. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 50L, CHICAGO. 




















Milk Biscuit 


For a Cool Diet 
on Hot Days 


Nourishing, sustaining, satisfying. 
5 cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 





















A QUIET MID-WATCH OFF SANTIAGO. 
By Lieut. Edward Simpson, United States Navy. 


ap! tap! tap! 
“Well?” 
“Ten minutes of twelve, sir!” 


“All right!’ you answer drowsily, as you roll 
off the wet sheets and soggy pillow that were dry 
two hours ago when you “turned in” for a nap 
before your watch. 

Before turning on your electric light you 
glance by habit at your air-port to see if, by any 
chance, it is open; but that is an unnecessary 
precaution, for not a night has passed since we 
sailed from Hampton Roads but that it has been 
hermetically sealed with the battle-plate from 
sunset to sunrise. Heat or no heat, not a ray of 
light must show to serve as a guide to some 
lurking torpedo-boat. 

You dry yourself with a bath-towel and hurry 
into your clothes, for ten minutes is not a long 
time in which to dress and get to the bridge, at 
the same time thanking your stars that the night 
is fine. For the next four hours the responsi- 
bility of guarding against surprise will be yours, 
and that you have a good seeing night is a 
comfort. 

You hasten through compartment doors, being 
guided by the faint rays of the battle lanterns, 
and up the ladders to the deck. Here your 
unaccustomed eyes meet pitchy darkness, but 
you know the way and step slowly along, 
cautiously dragging your feet. The watch on 
deck are sitting around their guns 
and move clear as you come, their 
eyes being used to the darkness ; but 
oceasionally you stumble against a 
man whose “watch is below,” and 
who prefers to stretch out anywhere 
on deck where it is comparatively 
cool to swinging in his hammock. 

The bridge is reached just as 
the orderly reports, “Eight bells, 
sir!” You hear the officer pass 
the word, “Call the watch!” but 
you need not listen for the bell 
or the pipe of the boatswain’s 
whistle, for such sounds are un- 
known during these nights off 
Santiago de Cuba. We are at war, 
and modern war employs craft 
that speed at twenty-seven knots 
and hit in the dark and run. You 
can barely hear the gruff voices 
below decks, “Turn out, first 
section !”? as you greet the officer 
of the deck with, “I am ready to 
relieve you, sir.” 

He tells you all he can regarding 
the situation of affairs on board 
the ship, the position of the 
vessels of the fleet, any suspicious 
lights or signals on shore, and the 
like. Carefully you store in your 
mind every word, even of minor 
importance. As he points out 
each dark shadow “under such and such a star,” 
or “under that gap in the high land’”’ and names 
it as a ship, you mentally picture the disposition 
of the fleet and wish that you could see better. 

Then come the night orders, the private signals, 
and anything else that is of interest, and when 
you are satisfied that you are fully posted, your 
“I relieve you, sir. Good-night!”’ has shifted 
his load to your shoulders for the next four 
hours. 

By and by, as your eyes come to you, you study 
every object on shore or sea, taking a good long 
look into the harbor entrance, which is brilliantly 
illuminated by the never-ceasing ray of the 
battle-ship’s search-light. Being satisfied that 
everything is as it should be, you turn your 
attention to your own ship. 

The boatswain’s mate reports, “Watch on 
deck and at stations, sir!” and you question him 
about the men at the guns, extra lookouts, ready 


you see fit to insure the utmost vigilance. 


You glance around the bridge. The men | are slowly drifting out of position. 











her well-known signal. You watch and watch, 
wondering to which fort she is going to pay 
her attentions. Then you make out a long, low 
| shadow, longer, apparently, and lower than 
anything else in the fleet. The Vesuvius is 
sneaking in close past you for a try at Socapa 
Battery. 
She slips quietly along and in under the| 
shadow of the land until you lose her. You 

answer, and you have fairly entered into your watch to see if you can make her out against the | 
four hours’ vigil. search-light ray as a background; but no—yes; | 

You walk to the starboard side and study the | there she is! no; that is the Vixen. She and 
shore with your binoculars ; then to the port side | the Swwanee are mighty close in to-night. 
and study the horizon; then you sweep all| Youare still searching vainly for the Vesuvius 
round the ship—binoculars, always binoculars, | when a peculiar, hard, coughing report is heard 
until your arms ache and you rest them on the | right ahead of you. “There she talks! Now 
bridge rail. watch for the hit.” 

Was that something moving in the entrance as| The second goes as you involuntarily hold 
the search-light moved a little? You look care- your breath, all eagerness to see the result. Then 
fully. No; it is that same old cave in the rocks | comes the loud, sharp report of detonation from 
that resembles a torpedo-boat. far inside the entrance. “Over!”’ you say, as 

A signal! Ah, yes; it is time for the battle- | you know the projectile passed over the battery 
ships to relieve. Your predecessor told you | and crest of the ridge and struck in the harbor. 
which battle-ship had the light then, so you know | Whether the effects of the explosion were lost in 
which is her relief. You look in her direction, the water or some ship was struck and damaged 
and see a shadow moving in toward Morro | is mere guesswork. 

Castle. Soon it becomes a ship, and crawls care-| “Cough!” goes another, and again all eyes, | 
fully along until abreast of its mate with the | ears and nerves are strained, when a brilliant | 





CAREFULLY YOU 





light. 
beam swings slowly down until it merges with 
the ray that has been guarding “the neck of the 
bottle.” 

Then the big fellow, who has faithfully kept 
his great eye open for two hours, closes it, backs 
out in a dignified manner, turns, and resumes 
his station with the rest of us. You watch this 
quiet, deliberate manceuver and admire the 
unconeern with which it is effected, at the same 
hour nightly, and you wonder how the batteries 













on shore can stand it without protesting with a 
few shots. 

So the watch moves along. Regularly the 
orderly reports the half-hours, “One bell, sir ;” 
“Two bells, sir ;’’ but it is a matter of form, for 
no bells are struck. Everything is still, too 
still; and you walk over to a corner of the 


bridge where the messenger boys have stopped | 


an argument and are suspiciously quiet. Both 
are roosting on the lower rail with heads on arms 
on the middle rail facing to seaward. 

You glance around and see that their eyes are 
closed. 
up, and give them a sound talking to concerning 
the consequences of sleeping on watch; but 


there it ends. You did not and cannot expect | 


too much of them, and had already stationed 
other lookouts to cover their are of vision. They 


|are only fifteen years old, and this is a hard 
| game to expect boys to play. 
ammunition, and give him such instructions as | 


Occasionally you take the compass bearings of 
Morro Castle and Cabanas Inlet, and find you 
“Go ahead, 


A second flash goes up into the air. The | 


STORE IN YOUR MIND EVERY WORD. 


You growl at them, make them stand | 


are at the search-lights ready to turn on the | slow port: helm aport!”’ and the big engine 
switch at an instant’s notice; the messenger | answers the signal on the instant, showing that 
boys are all eyes; the quartermaster already has | all is ready below for any call. “Stop her, 
his long glass balanced on the rail scanning the | starboard !”’ and the ship slowly loses her head- 
horizon, and the man at the wheel is faintly | way and swings round to her normal position, 


outlined by the ray of light that comes through | heading in. 
| Suddenly you pick up something to seaward, 
Down below you, you see the watch on deck ; | and eagerly sweep your glasses in that direction. 


his peep-hole in the binnacle cover. 


on each turret a form moves slowly backward 


and forward; on the forecastle are two more; | master. 


aft, the vigilant cadet is seeing that all are as | 


alert as forward, and above you, in the fighting 
top, you hear the low conversation of the marine 
gun’s crew as they peer out into the darkness. 
Surely, if wide-awake eyes are a safeguard, 
nothing should approach within striking dis- 
tance without an alarm being given. 


“Take a look off the port quarter, quarter- 
Do you see anything ?” 

“T think so, sir. It looks like —” 

“There’s the flash of a light. 
port search-light. Train on the quarter—well— 
lower, lower—now you have him. A press boat. 
Turn off the light.” 


That fellow was well on the other quarter | 


when you took the deck ; then you lost him, and 


Turn on the | 





“Signal boy, are the signal pistols and lights thought he had gone to Jamaica with despatches ; 
at hand ?”” | but he had only been drifting with the tide, and 
“Yes, sir; right here.” | had reached a brighter spot in the sea. Had he 
“Do you know the night-signal ?” proved to be other than friend, those quiet guns 
“Yes, sir; so and so.” | above and below were only awaiting your word 
“All right;” and you add, as a matter of | to bark, and bite, too. | 
course, “Keep a bright lookout.”’ | “So the Vesuvius is going to wake them up 
“Bright lookout, sir,” comes the reassuring | again, is she?” Outside of all the ships flashes | 


white flash bursts on the hill, followed in a few 
seconds by the tremendous report. ‘That woke 
them up if it didn’t hit them,” you hear all | 
round; and sure enough, they are awake, but 
were probably aroused by the first shot, for the 
explosion is immediately followed by the defiant 
answer of agun on the battery. 
You wonder what they are shooting at, for the 
pencil point of that flash looked uncommonly as 


| if it were aimed in your direction. Then 


“whiz-tr-r!” goes the shell just over your head, 
and you see the splash in the water 
astern. You wonder if the Spaniards 
have any special grudge against you | 
that you should be called to account 
for the Vesuvius’s misdoings—when | 
“Cough!” again, the usual wait, a 
repetition of the first detonating 
report, and all is quiet. 

“Orderly, report to the commodore 
and captain that the Vesuvius has | 
fired three shots, one at the western 
hill and two into the harbor. Also) 
that Socapa Battery replied with one | 
shell, which passed over us.’’ 

You know that it is only a matter | 
of form making this report, as the 
first shot roused them both, and they 
are probably on deck to see the effects 
of the next two. Then the vicious 
little craft slips by again to her station | 
out at sea, and the watch goes on 
with undiminished vigilance. 

Again comes the battle-ship signal, 
and the ever-watchful search-light eye 
is relieved and allowed to close as she | 
resumes her station in the semicircle. | 

As the new ray swings down into | 
position it lights up for an instant a | 
mite of a steam-launch, away inside 
close to the rocks at the base of Morro | 
Castle. 

“Was that a Spanish boat ?”’ 

“No; it was one of our picket | 
launches. Those little fellows are right inside | 
all the while.” 

Pretty tough work that, you think; but all 
such thoughts are driven away by the welcome | 
report, “Ten minutes of four, sir.’”’ | 

“Very well, call my relief;’’ and the first | 
streaks of dawn are appearing as with “Kight 
bells, sir,” comes the welcome, “I am ready to | 
relieve you, sir,’’ from your relief. 

You post him as you were posted, write a few | 
simple remarks in the log-book, go down to your 
room, turn the dry side of your pillow up and | 
“turn in.” Sleep comes at once, for nothing 
unusual happened while you were responsible | 
for the ship. You have only stood a quiet mid- 
watch such as was kept every night off Santiago. 


Cay 


A TORRENT OF WORDS, MAYBE. 


“We had a wonderful lecture from Professor 
Random this afternoon,” said Mrs. 
Gusher, on her return from a meeting of the 
woman’s club. “The man has a marvelous 
intellect, but you aren’t surprised when you see 
that forehead ; it’s a perfect Niagara!” 

“Poor man!” said Mr. Gusher, sympathetic- 
ally. 

“Poor man!” echoed his wife, in surprise. 
“T’d like to know what you mean by that?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Gusher, with an air of great 
innocence, “didn’t you intend to convey the idea 
that he has a cataract over both eyes ?”’ 


oa) Cs) 
GOOD FOR TWO. 
M: Potter had a severe cold, a blunt physician, 
and a nervous, fussy wife. 

“Yes, yes, he’s better,” said the doctor to Mrs. 
Potter, who had followed him to the front door 
and began to whisper agitated questions. “Now 
here are some sleeping-powders, and —’’ 

“Q doctor, does he need them? Oh, when 
shall I give them to him?” cried Mrs. Potter, | 
nervously. | 

“Him!” said the doctor, scornfully. “They 
aren’t for him; they’re for you, so he’ll have a 
chance to sleep, and you’ll have to!” | 
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A Druggist’s Experience: 
FONDA, NEW YORK. 

As a druggist, I have sold more of Ridge’s 
Food in the last twenty-five years than all the 
other foods, besides bringing up my three 
children upon it, and I can truthfully say that 
it is a wonderful food, and consider it the 
very best Infant and Invalid food that has ever 
been produced. WILLIAM 8S. BRIGGS. 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


Sold everywhere. Send for booklet, testimonials and 
FREE SAMPLE, 


Woolrich & Company, - Palmer, Mass. 











California-Oregon Excursions 
Every day in the year. The Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line runs through 
first-class Pullman and Tourist Sleeping-Cars to 
points in California and Oregon daily. Person 
ally conducted excursions from Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland on Tues 
days and Thursdays, and every Wednesday from 
New England. Lowest rates. Shortest time on 
the road. Finest scenery. Inquire of you 
nearest ticket agent, or write J. KE. Brittain, 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. H. A. Gross, 
461 Broadway, New York City. 








FOR ANY OUTING. 





BOSTON CHOCOLATES. 
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Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 
~ ,.lastes 
















THE 
Announcement of 


The Youth's 
Companion’s 
Photographic 
Competition 
for 1902, 


containing full information re- 
garding Awards, Conditions, 
etc., is now ready, and will be 
sent on receipt of name arid 
address. 





Awards for Men, Women and Young 
People. 

The Competition will close at noon, 
November P1902, thus giving those 
who have been away during the sum- 
mer time in which to prepare their 
exhibits. Photographs should be re- 
ceived not later than 12 o’clock—noon. 





The Souvenir of the 
1901 Exhibition, 


containing reproductions of the 
successful pictures and a list of 
those receiving awards, may be 
had by sending a 2-cent stamp 
with name and address to 


Photographic Department, 
THE YOUTH’ S COMPANION 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The Compatition is open to all, with 
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CARMEL SOAP 


=e is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient eames of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 


Md 
the skin soft and smooth. 


Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N. Y. 














NO POISON 


Has vane a in the 

Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 

The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
AgateNickel-Steel Ware issold 
the leading ent 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance . Co. 
New Tork, Boston, Chisago. 


CHAMPIO 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your yA 
stove. Itisa combina- 
tion of powdered fire @ 
clays and plumbago. \f 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 
cement. Any one 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of 
stove-dealers,and / 
at hardware and } \'y 
general stores. > 
Write us if you 
can’t get it. 
Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


You cannot buy a Furnace that the makers guarantee for any 
longer time against repairs than we guarantee the «* DIGHTON.” 


‘The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular 
Furnace is based largely upon the price he may have paid for it. Economy {226 Pair answers for all dresses. and 
The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer . 
pay the rent for a large city store, and help pay the enormous Protection; sion. The Universal Shield may 
expense of maintaining the same. (No degree of cleanliness can compen- 


“ ° ° ° sate fora Dress Shield fouled with per- 

A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, Neatness: Spiration, ‘The Universal Shield is 

, . a ‘> ° Las easily laundered asa handkerchief. 

handsomely ornamented with filigree work, which is entirely Send us 350. for a Trial Pawr if your dealer does not 
unnecessary, and does not in any way add to the real worth, SIGEHER COMPANY, Aver, Mass. 


durability or economy of the Furnace itself. 


We have the ability, experience (over 30 years) and equipment for 
producing and assembling the parts at the very lowest possible cost. 


The price you pay for a ‘*DIGHTON” Furnace is for the actual 
worth, based on the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot 
Furnace as can possibly be made, embodying every modern 
improvement or attachment that can be found on any Furnace, 
and constructed in a way to heat a given number of cubic feet 
with as little or less fuel than other Furnaces would require. 


If you pay more money for some other 
Hot Air Furnace than our price of the 
“DIGHTON,” you pay for theory, sentiment, hes given out ose 
or something else besides actual furnace value; what it will cost to 
something that is of no real worth to you in repair it, then write 
any way. Write for Catalogue. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. EVERY PART 
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If you propose to heat by Hot Air, you can- 
not buy a Furnace anywhere, at any price, that 
is as economical in fuel as the ‘«‘DIGHTON.”’ 


You cannot buy a Furnace that is any 


easier to care for or requires less attention 
than the **‘DIGHTON.”’ 





Universal Shields Combine 


with proper eare will last for years. 
A Shield that protects the dress 
ne performs but part of its mis- 
1. The Universal Shield may 


{ protect all the clothing. 















If your old furnace 


to us for a price on 
a new Dighton. 


WARRANTED. 


consists in a liberal use of, Sulpho- 





4 OSave! 


Moseley’s Pneumat- 
ic Invalid Chair 

saves all jolt and 
ar because the 
icycle wheels 
have pneumatic 
tires. It saves 
strength in pro- 
pelling because 
there are ball 
bearings every- 
where. Steers 
smoothly,easily. 


Moseley’s Pneumatic 
Invalid Chair. 


All framework of best steel tubing, brazed 
joints, enameled black. Indorsed by the most 
prominent physicians. Send to maker for photos 
and prices. Special chairs built to order. 











Napthol. nequa for clean- 
ing floors, painted and varnished 











JOHN L. MOSELEY, Cambridge, Mass. 








surfaces, and for disinfecting and 


The sparkle of cut glass  TRtAL BOTTLE 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be Mailed for six 2-cent stamps. 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap BOOKLET FREE. 

and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take. SULPHO-NAPTHOL CoO., 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 11 Haymarket Square, Boston. 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing sue ental i 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will Excellent for Shampoo and Bath. 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut Mailed for 25 cents. 


glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed - 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents COR NS We guarantee their easy, 

o 














and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- painless removal with 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one PIERCE’S CORN PLASTERS 


of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the or mare yee money. The whole corn is re- 
name of your dealer. moved. O/ your shoe dealer, or send 25c., silver,to 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. THE A. F. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 














































the result. 


THE NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE. 


ince the New Companion Sew- 

ing Machine Booklet was printed 

we have secured an improved 
model of the Drop Head, known as 
Model 1903, the Swell Front. We 
take special pleasure in offering the Swell Front to our 
friends at this early day, as it is the latest improvement in 
the construction of a Drop Head. 
We call attention to three of its good points: Shapeliness, 
because the front of the table and drawers is finished in grace- 
ful curves; richness of effect, because the smooth, rounded 
surfaces appeal to the most refined ; durability, because the 
cabinet-work throughout is finished in selected Quartered 
Oak, under the supervision of skilled workmen. We have 
made the new Model a matter of study, and are pleased with 


If you wish to know more about the New Com 





Swell Front 








Although the Swell Front Model costs more to manufacture, 
we Shall offer it at the same price charged for the former style. 
All transportation charges will be prepaid to any place in 
New England. Each Machine is warranted for ten years. 
A full set of Attachments is included in the price, $21.75. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





MODEL 1903. 





anion Sewing Machine, you | We shall also be glad to send you free several samples of work made by 
have but to drop us a postal card, on receipt of which we will send you an | this machine ; also a large number of testimonials from Companion subscribers, 
attractive illustrated booklet containing detailed descriptions and illustrations | who have owned these machines, and who have had them in practical use for 
of the New Companion, together with a list of attachments. 
explains how it is possible for us to furnish you with a strictly high-grade | persons will be glad to answer questions that you may ask about their 
sewing machine at such a low price. 


The booklet also | many years. We have no doubt that on receipt of a stamp any of these 


New Companion. 
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